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Praise God for АП 


Motto of the Bakers’ Company, sec p. 101. 


ATLL OWS) 


The Years Between were summed up т 
The Birthday Thanksgiving 
on December 15, 1922, 
(see page 95). 


FOREWORD 


^Y WENTY YEARS is a short period in the history books and almost less than 

nothing as astronomers reckon time, but in the lives of men it is a different 
matter. It would be hard indeed to name any twenty years so long as 1913-1933. 
In the first of those years the old world—that ‘ pre-war’ which is a legend already 
to younger members of Toc H—had, without knowing it, a foot in the grave: in 
the last-named it looks as if we are beginning after all to think of doing something 
serious about the peace on which a new world may have a chance of rising. In 
between lies a series of crises without parallel, succeeding, overlapping, overshadow- 
ing each other: no one can say that we have not lived in an interesting time! The 
war years, 1914-1918, for those of us who went through them, stand by themselves 
apart. They were a life-time of their own, and we often catch ourselves missing 
them out when we are calculating how long ago this or that happened. They form 
a great water-shed, Standing up above the whole landscape of our lives like a range 
of mountains, menacing and tragic in their grandeur. From this dividing ridge 
the Streams of history low down—on the far side into a land grown а little misty 
with distance and seeming sometimes more happy than it really was, and on the 
near side, where we now dwell, into scarred and broken country, swept with 
successive Storms. Revolution has been the world’s post-war portion, swift and 
violent in many countries, but scarcely less searching in our own, where Stiller 
waters run deep. 


Within this turbulent twenty years Toc H has been called upon to play its 
modest part. The crisis of the war gave it birth, the crises of the “ peace” give it 
abundant opportunity. Its war-time Story, 1915-1918, is well-known: is it not 
written in Tales of Talbot House and elsewhere for all who care to read? The 
story of Toc H since Christmas, 1922, is also available in detail to anyone who 
wishes to know it. For from the decisive moment when our movement, by the 
granting of a Royal Charter, became a national institution, living in the public eye, 
records have been systematically kept, and (if we may be allowed to say so) this 
Journat has provided an invaluable chronicle and running commentary month by 
month. But what of the years 1919 to 1922, “the years between"? Beyond the 
scattered (and sometimes rather hazy) reminiscences of a few older members little 
has reached the present-day family of Toc Н. They often ask “ What really 
happened at the ' re-birth ' of Toc Н after the Маг?” То give some answer to this 
question, and because every member and probationer ought to know, the following 
pages have been put together and are offered to our membership throughout the 
world. This is a fragment of history, hitherto obscure but, as will be found, vital 
to us all. 
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“The Formative Years’ 


Doétors and psychologists tell us that the first four years of a child’s life are 
decisive—what his character is and becomes then it will be to the end. All that 
happens afterwards is but repetition and the working out of the essential nature 
in him. This is no new-fangled theory. Is not the sixtcenth-century founder of 
the Jesuit Order supposed to have said “ Give me the child until his fourth birthday, 
and І саге not who has him afterwards"? It is not otherwise in the history of our 
own young movement. Readers who care to ponder for a little time over the 
pages which follow will, we believe, come to the conclusion that there is nothing 
in Toc H which we now think and do which has not its germ in those four 
years, “ the years between ” the final closing of the war-time chapter and the opening 
of our ordered career under a “ written constitution." To take instances: the idea 
that Christian fellowship among the greatest possible diversity of men (wonderfully 
preserved from Poperinghe in the interval at Knutsford) is the whole basis of 
Toc Н; the idea that “active service" is the essential spring and outcome of 
fellowship; the lines on which that voluntary service is to be organised (what we 
now know as the province of the “jobmaster,” a name invented in these years); 
the place of the ‘Mark’ and its closely knit team; the institution of the ‘Toc H 
Padre’ and the principle that layman and padre are always to work hand in hand; 
the extension of Toc Н as a personal infeétion to all kinds of men and places at 
home and its first beginnings overseas, without limit to its hopes; the nature and 
purpose of the regular GueSt-night, its speaker to teach thosc present, its common 
tood and its songs to help cement their gathering; the Lamp and all that its 
symbolism means; the place of women alongside the men of Toc H; the use of 
АП Hallows as much more than an Anglican parish church; the value to the fellow- 
ship of pilgrimages; even such details as the form which a Birthday Festival should 
take—all these things and more were laid down in “the years between." By the 
end of them, Toc Н had not yet reached the Stage when division into Areas and 
Districts, which now play so large a part in its life, was necessary, but it was already 
foreshadowed when we find Tubby writing, in the summer of 1922: “ Our policy 
must plainly be decentralisation at all costs except that of loss of control.” Demo- 
cratic government by an eleéted Central Council was, of course, laid down by the 
Charter, and the ‘ Cabinet government’ of a trusted Central Executive was already 
in operation before that. 


Many of these things will be found illustrated in these pages, either from documents 
of the time or the recollection of members who took leading parts then. Two names 
—they are but names to thousands of younger members to-day—have been singled 
out for explanation in some detail: ‘‘ Knutsford”? and “ Cavendish." Both belong 
intimately to the formative years of Toc H and it would be a grave injustice to let 
them slip out of our minds and our gratitude. 


“Pre-natal Influences’ 


If modern science lays special Stress on the first four years of a child’s life, it also 
recognises the importance of everything which may influence the growing child 
before it is born. Only superficial people can suppose that a movement dates from 
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the moment when it acquires a visible shape and a name: it must be conceived 
long before it is born. Toc H did not spring, like Athene from the brain of Zeus, 
full-grown and with all its weapons in hand, in December, 1915, at Poperinghe. 
The thoughts and work and prayers of many men in many places in the years 
beforehand went to its fashioning. It is not possible to name them all or to assess 
their varying importance—any more than it would be possible in the case of our 
own individual lives. We can but mention a few. 


In 1910 a young curate joined the Staff of a dozen and more at the church of St. 
Mary and St. Barnabas, Portsea, about the larget and probably the той highly 
organised parish in England. Не served under a vicar of volcanic energy and 
infinite resource, a man who did not spare himsclf or those round him in work 
for a tremendous cause. There Tubby learnt to know men and women and their 
needs. Not the least of the things which gave him a special training for respon- 
sibilities which were to come to him five years later, was the leadership of a keen 
team of young men, known as “ St. Mary's Company." 


During this time he visited as often as he could a body of men and boys working 
together in South London; he was reckoned as a somewhat irregular member of 
their fellowship. The Story of the Oxford and Bermondsey Club (then the Oxford 
and Bermondsey Mission, and, at an earlier Sage Still, the Oxford Medical Mission) 
goes back to 1897 and cannot be told here. Its foundation was due to a little band 
of friends—as well mixed as Toc H could wish: bishop, brewer, seed-merchant and 
ex-cavalry officer—who invited a civil service clerk to Start a boys’ club. What 
John Stansfeld (at the present time a country vicar and a Canon of Oxford) accom- 
plished in his years in Bermondsey must some day be told. He gathered friends 
round him, wonderfully “changed chaps” (in the Toc Н phrase) and left behind 
him a tradition which ill continues to inspire his successors in the work. What 
our members constantly call “ the Тос Н spirit" was as constantly known to their 
spiritual ancestors in Bermondsey as "the O.B.M., spirit": Donald Hankey, а 
resident there, could write, in the furnace of the War: “In the O.B.M. I believe; 
through it I hope "—as many a man, substituting other initials, could do of Toc H 
to-day. Bermondsey, by no accident, has given many men to Toc H—Alec Paterson, 
Charlie Thompson, Hubert Secretan, Barclay Baron and others—and is receiving men 
back from Тос Н now in return. Its ‘pre-natal’ influence on Toc Н was quite 
dircét and vital. Two principles, every day repeated in a thousandfold variety of 
words and deeds, made up the gospel of John Stansfeld, “the Doctor”: they were 
“We are one family" and “ Remember, as you do this, you do all to the glory 
of God." These are surely the whole gospcl of Toc H—Fellowship and Service, in 
all its relationships, human and Divine. Аз for the word “family,” which from 
early 1922 onwards is found in Toc H literature and on the lips of its members, it 
came direct from “the Doctor's" mouth and heart and was merely imported by 
one of his disciples at Toc H Headquarters. Bermondsey never displayed the slogans 
of Talbot House—All rank abandon, ye that enter here or Pessimisis, Way outl, 
but it had been acting on them for nearly twenty years before Talbot House was 
opened. It had no “ Carpenter's Bench” but the Divine Carpenter had wrought 
in the midst of it from the beginning. 
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So many other influences had moved early members and therefore the early history 
of our movement. Shall we acknowledge our debt to the Student Christian Move- 
ment, with which Neville Talbot had been long intimately connected? Or to the 
Cavendish Club, with its ideal of Christian voluntary service? Or to the Challenge 
newspaper, with William Temple, Alec Paterson, Tubby and others directing it and 
Barclay Baron as its first editor? Archie Turner, one of its committee, afterwards 
to be numbered with the Elder Brethren, had advocated “ A Club for the Promotion 
of True Hilarity " (sec Јоовкмлі, August, 1924), a fascinating forecast of Toc Н to 
be, which he did not live to see even begun. And so we might go on with the 
plans and dreams and Strivings of an earlier time, of which Toc Н to-day is to be 
reckoned as some small measure of fulfilment. 


And so we come to the outbreak of War that seemed to shatter so many of 
these dreams and yet succeeded, as no lesser impulse could have done, in making 
some of them come true. We come to that December night in 1915 when a little 
band of officers and men, led by a rotund padre, take possession of an empty 
house in a Belgian country town, not needing to foresee any result of their action 
save a soldiers! club on the morrow and for as long as troops required it. The 
Яогу of Talbot House in Poperinghe, its fellowship founded on the common service 
of the time, its frecdom, its faith, cannot be embarked upon here. Its job was 
faithfully and joyously done—and when finished turned out to be but the beginning. 


'The record of that beginning now follows. Tue EDITOR. 


From the First Annual Report, 1921. 


PART I: 


A CHRONICLE OF THE FIRST FOUR YEARS 
1919—1920: Toc H Arrives Home 


An Interlude 

HEN St. Francis of Assisi had gathered about him a few devout brothers, 

had wholly accepted poverty and found for himself and his companions 
the joy and certainty of new faith, when he had already for four years given teaching 
and friendship to all he met upon the dusty roads or in the quiet villages of 
Umbria, he decided that the first Stage of his work was complete. Before he 
could proceed to extend and carry forward his own brotherhood, there was first 
a personal duty which demanded his whole heart. Leaving his deserted hut in 
the plains below Assisi, as crude and deserted a dwelling as Dingley Dell itself, 
and laughing and singing with his companions, as he was used, he went down 
to the port of Ancona upon the Adriatic and set sail for Syria to bring his joyful 
Christianity to the Saracens. For a while, the friars of the order were left upon 
their own resources, gaining Stability and Strength for his return, and the time when 
they might go forward to greater work. 

Such a decision had now come to Talbot House. Peace had clearly made an end 
of its local and immediate work, and its disbandment had become a matter of weeks 
only. Equally surely, such disbandment could not mean a final conclusion to so 
triumphant an adventure. Tubby and a few of his more intimate helpers had 
conceived the notion of setting up a club in London which demobilisation now 
brought miraculously near again to continue the tradition here founded. But before 
this second stage in his work, so near to his heart, could be attempted, Tubby was 
committed to a more immediate mission—that of the Ordination Test School. 
Talbot House had, like that Franciscan brotherhood, seven hundred years before, 
to bide its time with patience and gathered power. 

A year’s planning had now brought the Service Candidates’ Ordination Test 
scheme, the foundations of which had been laid in Talbot House, to maturity, and 
some hundreds of men were ready to be gathered together from their respective 
units, now upon the brink of demobilisation. Two temporary schools were opened 
in December, 1919, one for officers, under the Rev. E. K. Talbot, Neville’s brother, 
at Radinghem, and one for men, under the Rev. F. R. Barry, at Le Touquet. To 
the latter Tubby was attached as one of the Staff of tutors. 

The Old House “ Demobbed " 

The task of Talbot House was now finished, and it found itself at last ready to 
rest a while from its work of fashioning whole men. It, too, in these uncertain 
months, had played a part in reversing the four years’ process of turning citizens 
into soldiers, by making of these same soldiers better citizens than before. Papers 
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had been read by experts once ог twice each week upon such subjects as Town 
Planning, Housing and Public Health, while conferences debating the problems of 
Education were eagerly attended by ordinary men, and a special section of the 
library was devoted to Social Service. 

With demobilisation even this work came to an end, and an old school-friend 
of Tubby, while the latter taught at Le Touquet, charged himself with its disbanding. 
By mid-February most of the furniture and fittings had been sold, and some little 
balance of money and relics (including the contents of the Upper Room) inherited 
by the Test School. On the sixth of that month, Tubby and Neville Talbot drove 
down from Lille and lunched for the last time in the Old House, no longer as 
hosts but as the guests of M. Coevoet-Camerlynck, the owner, now returned to his 
old home. 

At Christmas-time, a card had been sent out from the House to all the 2,000 
men whose names stood upon the roll of Communicants. It foreshadowed the 
publication of the Tales in the Spring (actually the book did not appear till 
September), and cast a net for adherents to a new Talbot House to be set up in 
London in the Autumn if sufficient support were forthcoming. The humorous 
reply-postcard which was attached reflected the current optimism, and recipients 
were begged to fill in and return it: “ This will show us,” the notice cheerfully 
added, (а) where you are, (4) where we are." The answers to both these questions 
evidently proved satisfactory, for in February Tubby wrote in a letter that ‘the 
replies about T.H. are overwhelming in every sense, but Kuatsford must come 
first for six months, at least? (For Chrifimas-card see p. 85; for postcard, p. 80). 

Tubby, therefore, continued to devote his energics to the work of the Ordination 
Test School, now transferred from its two temporary quarters in France to Knutsford 
Gaol, in Cheshire. The re-establishment of Talbot House on a peace-time basis 
was out of sight for the moment, but never out of mind. As events have proved, 
this postponement for the sake of an urgent special job certainly did no harm 
to Tubby’s own project. He could not then know that this unwelcome breathing 
space was to prove one of the greatest blessings Toc H could receive, ensuring for 
it eventually a clearer view of peace-time problems, a sense of proportion, and a 
vision of the future which only six months’ waiting could bring. It was to recom- 
mence its work just as many mushroom societies of demobilisation, based solcly 
upon good fellowship, were withering away. 


(For the Ordination Test School, Le Touquet and Knutsford, see page 37). 


Foundation Membership 

Early in March, Tubby came to London on a visit, with two old friends. The 
most vital piece of his luggage consisted of a sandbag containing several thousand 
signed slips of paper, the names and addresses written by communicants at Talbot 
House as they reached the landing at the bottom of the precipitous Stairs from the 
Upper Room. This sandbag was the survivor of desperate straits in the crisis of 
May, 1918, in which a companion, similarly filled with precious slips, had been 
lost. If half the record was irretrievably gone, what remained was jealously guarded. 
For it held the only roll of those who had used Talbot House, that is to say, those 
from whom the nucleus of its new membership was now to be drawn. Every 
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man who had used the Old House in war-time and now chose to throw in his 
lot with the new beginnings at home, was entitled to call himself a ‘Foundation 
Member’ of Toc H. But written evidence for such membership existed in the 
surviving Communicants’ slips alone. Among these, it is important to note, there 
were a little handful of women, who had 

worked as nurses or ambulance drivers in the TALBOT HOUSE CHAPEL (CofE) 


Casualty Clearing Stations outside Poperinghe Commantcants Roll 
and had been accustomed to enter the House — а 

5 Ё z Comwonranu are asked to Ĝil 1и uua paper А lemsa М for astry 
to make their Communion. Their presence oe the Бармаг, uien hee ove been Bagh ресе completi far twa 
in the House was against military ctiquette nee Doria 2 D 


but was specially welcome. These now 
became Foundation Members of Toc H in 


^ n 
: Ў 1 Home Addreas Па edi Heat Uadh asan Wall 
their own right: the survivors among them Orfeo ғ в CLAYTON. 


are the only women members of Toc H 
to-day. 


TALBOT HOUSE CHAPEL (C. of E) 


Communiants’ Roll 


For a few wecks, then, in the Spring of 


1919, during which the Test School students Coremonisant are acted vo fill e in paper and aave it for entry oa 
were scattered upon a T “A = Regimer, whxh har noe been kepi practically complete lor 1wa yesh 
р deserved Easter holi d р I Ven 


day, we find Tubby living in Red Lion 
Square, and making of London a general 
recruiting ground where every carriage com- 
panion and passer-by must be introduced to 
Talbot House past and future. There were 
many reunions of those most concerned with 
the House at Poperinghe, now gradually distributed in their various vocations of 
peace-time, and Lieutenant E. С. White, once of the Queen's Westminsters, took 
over the nominal position of London Secretary of Talbot House during the six 
months' grace which the work at Knutsford enforced. 


A TA 
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Commiunicants’ slips of women members. 


First Publicity for Toc H 


Meanwhile, at Knutsford, Tubby was preparing the ground for a future campaign 
for Talbot House, and, besides those supporters immediately about him, a post-bag 
beyond conception kept him in touch with a tremendous circle in all parts of the 


country. 


During the summer he contributed weekly a series of letters, mainly upon the 
subject of Talbot House, to the Challenge; and he had already in April outlined 
his hopes and wishes for its future in the Sz. Martin's Messenger, the Parish magazine 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, where his friend, Dick Sheppard, was 
Vicar. That article was typical both of Tubby and of this WO post-war 
period in which he wrote. Everything was possible, now that peace had returned, 
and London was a kind of fairy kingdom to homecoming exiles, where no prosaic 
improbability could hinder the attainment of their wildest and той glorious hopes. 
With empty pockets, men reached more lightly for the Stars, and their optimism was 
unbounded. Hardship and unemployment and bitterness were soon to take the 
edge from this zest of life for many, but in Toc Н its bright blade was never to 
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be wholly dulled. Tubby, then, with а glorious richness of imagination, dreamed 
of setting up a new Talbot House in Trafalgar Square, the Grande Place of London, 
to inherit the spirit and the customers of the old. 


(This article 15 reprinted in full on page 44). 


Here is our first conception upon paper of what Toc H was to be. During the 
summer months this conception grew, developed, and was influenced by this con- 
sideration and that. In September, 1920, the Tales of Talbot House were published, 
and the publicity which they aroused, the enthusiasm of their reception, and the 
good services the volume rendered in bringing innumerable old friends back into 
the immediate circle of advance, made of the most ambitious imaginings a shadow 
only of reality to be. То those assembled by Lieutenant White and to the students 
of Knutsford, was now added the company thus collected, numbering officially 
7 Generals, 39 Majors, 62 Captains, 83 Lieutenants, and 542 rank and file. 


The First Committee Meeting 

Tubby’s immediate work at Knutsford at last approached completion, and the 
hands which had been held from the main issue for six months now itched for 
more visible achievement. A meeting of intimate confederates was called for 
November 15, 1919, the Saturday following the nation's expression of its remem- 
brance, half solemn and (at that time) half noisily gay, upon the fir& Anniversary 
of the Armistice. On the previous day, Tubby and J. H. Nicholson (‘ Nick,’ now 
of Bristol University) had travelled overnight to London from Knutsford, their brains 
afire with ideas but with no plans of any kind committed to paper. The Story of 
how the typing of these plans at the last moment was achieved and at the same time 
a splendid new ally won for Toc H, has been told by Tubby himself. 


(See “ A True Fishing Story " on page 52). 


Toc Н then, and for long afterwards, expressed itself naturally in the kind of 
language familiar in its place of origin. The Agenda of this first meeting, then, 
was headed Operation Order, No. 1: it is reproduced on p. 87 from one of the 


excessively rare remaining copies. After Stating the Assembly Point, Zero Day and 
Hour, it continued : 


"IL Information.—The attack on the problem of re-opening Talbot House will be 
carried out by a Round Table Conference, thirty in number, troops being drawn 
from Talbotousians, past, present, and to come. The attack will be covered by 
a creeping barrage of expert Londoners. A Section of Clerical Tanks will 
co-operate. The operation will be under the direction of Gen. В. S. May, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., etc." 


The notice then proceeded with П. Intentions and Ш. Methods of Advance, 
and ended with : — 


“ТУ. Nature of the Country.—The vital need of maintaining the old fellowship and 
extending it to the younger clerks, civil servants and Students of London offers 
special opportunity for the initiative of all arms, and risks must be boldly taken.” 

Here, then, is a clear idea of the immediate aims, and they are clarified still 

further in the pamphlet which Tubby eventually succeeded in getting typed at 
half-past twelve of that Saturday afternoon. It is laid down quite clearly therein that 
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although a maintenance of old fellowship and fine traditions is to be held high in 
the esteem of the new society, yet Auld Lang Syne is not of itself a sufficiently 
enduring foundation on which to build. The new House is to welcome in a fresh 
and youthful membership, and to inflame it with the ideals of comradeship and 
service. “ Youth made the greatest sacrifice, and it is to youth that the work de 


most in return." (See p. 89). 


The Chairman of this meeting (and, subsequently for some years, of the Toc H 
Central Executive) was none other than the man, who as a Staff Officer in Flanders 
in 1915, had officially ordered a soldiers’ club just opening in the area under his 
jurisdiétion to take the name ' Talbot House.’ m. ‘Reggie’ May was to 
assist once again at a christening, or rather, re-christening. In order to avoid con- 
fusion with the Talbot House Settlement in Camberwell, founded by Bishop Talbot, 
the father of Neville and Gilbert, before the War, it was now decided to adopt 
officially as the name of the new movement the affectionate diminutive of ‘ Talbot 
House’ in the signaller's language—‘ Toc H,' a title long known in speech, if not 
as yet upon paper. Later attempts to invent a new name (see page 77) and the 
gloomy prophecy of many that no society could flourish under such an odd name, 
alike came to nought. Since that afternoon in 1919 the name Toc H has not 
ceascd to kindle the affection of friends and to demand an explanation to Strangers. 
Unintentionally, the very curiosity it arouses has provided a remarkable opportunity 
for the spread of its ideals.* 


We must not now attempt a biography of the other members of this first Com- 
mittee. Alec Paterson, of the Oxford and Bermondsey Club, a Foundation Member, 
sits on one side; Canon Partridge, of the Central Board of Finance of the Church 
of England, and John Macmillan (then Vicar of Kew), cheerful with the success of 
the Ordination Scheme, near by; beyond them is Dick Sheppard of St. Martin's. 
Here, too, is Major Shiner, of the Southampton Battery in the Salient, later to be 
the first Warden of the first Mark (see page 57), and Lord Saye and Sele, two 
old friends of the House in Poperinghe. These and the others present unanimously 
accept the challenge presented to them and pass a resolution to re-constitute Talbot 
House at the earliest possible moment. Then and there the nucleus of an Executive 
Committee is found, and Toc H, a domesticated phoenix, is reborn from the ashes 
of Talbot House. 


The First Headquarters’ Office 


Resigning his position at Knutsford, and in humble anticipation of the House in 
Trafalgar Square, Tubby now took two premises which were to become the twin 
homes of Toc H. First of all, a society with the world before it, even so young а 
one as Toc H, should clearly be equipped with an office. One room of the three 
which constituted the editorial offices of the Challenge at Efhngham House in Arundel 
Street off the Strand, was therefore set aside for the purpose. The Challenge itself 
* Note that ‘ Toc Н’ in the first year was always spelt with one, or often two, full-stops—' Toc H.’ 
or ' Toc. H.', sometimes even with hyphen апа comma (as оп the poster, Plate XII). The hyphen 
and comma is manifestly wrong, but the use of a full-stop after the * Н.’ is, probably rightly, still 
advocated by a Foundation Member who used to be a printer and is now a headmaster! "The printer's 
technical term for ‘ full-stop’ is ‘ point,’ and the handbook issued by the Times, a great stickler 


in these things, to its own compositors, contains the delightful summary of our movement: ‘ Toc 
H—no point." 
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was Still carrying on its precarious career as а weekly Church of England newspaper 
" with a difference.” First published on May т, 1914, with a programme as 
ambitious as its capital was small, it had been edited by Barclay Baron up to, and 
some time beyond, the outbreak of War. It had been kept alive—not least by the 
faith of its only woman director, Miss Ethel Barton, who now runs the “ Challenge 
Bookshop " in London—and had passed through the hands of a succession of editors. 
One of these was William Temple, another was soon, for a time, to be Tubby. 
Many of those who ran or read the Challenge were friends and carly members of 
Toc H, and the paper now began to be a channel of information about the infant 
movement and so continued until it ceased publication in 1922. Tubby not only 
eased its office rent somewhat by occupying one of its rooms, but wrote in it 
constantly. One number of it, published on July 21, 1922, was entirely devoted 
to Toc H news and propaganda. 


In this room in Effingham House, the first H.Q. of Toc H, Tubby immersed 
himself in a rising and overwhelming tide of correspondence, producing and dis- 
tributing meanwhile a daily fire of pamphlets, articles and bills, which by their 
originality of humour, their whimsical seriousness, and their undoubted enthusiasm, 
impelled interest wherever a random shot might carry them. His daily progress 
about London now became a triumphal recruiting procession. Each casual bystander, 
each passing acquaintance, must be told of this unique society, with no prospects 
but that of its own certainty, and his infectious eagerness and amazing personality 
and fun constantly drew those he met in 'bus and tube and train and shop into his 
exuberant following. 'The boundless optimism, outward irresponsibility and deep 
inward purpose of Armistice-time remained with him, and made an appeal to the 
romantic and good-hearted Londoner, which no cold arguments could have done. 


At first there was little organisation, for Tubby's genius never lay in the special 
direction of office routine. Mrs. Payne, with a decrepit typewriter, was the only 
other regular member of the ‘Н.О. Staf? And it was the decrepitude of the 
typewriter which gave Toc H its next and greatest servant on the business side 
—the Registrar, who still serves it. The Story of this queer and moving incident 
has been told by Tubby and should be known to all members. 


(See “Mustard Seed" on page 54). 
The First House 


It was necessary not only to work but to slecp, and for Tubby where one slept 
there also one talked and kept open house for all who cared to come. Not far 
from the Strand, up the wide boulevard of Kingsway and beyond the hurrying 
business of High Holborn, lies a quiet old square, its prim dignity already upon 
one side invaded by the pressing growth of modern offices. Upon the north side 
lies No. 36 and in its crazy topmost floor Tubby found a tiny flat of five rooms, 
which he shared with four old friends and a Stranger summoned by Agony Column 
advertisement to contribute to an exorbitant rent of £175 p.a. The diversity of 
these first hoStellers might have been taken as typical of the whole affair, and 
included besides the host and his esquire, a Shakespearean actor and an airman 
turned civil servant. 
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Though nominally из inhabitants numbered six only, it was rare indeed not to 
find the sitting-room crowded beyond the conception of the health authorities, while 
both the atmosphere and hours were reminiscent of the Padre’s Room at Poperinghe 
in old days. The same ever-present tea, the same strangely assorted but always 
enthusiastic collection of men, the same lively discussion which lasted until the 
small hours dwindled beyond respectability, these things indicated that at No. 36, 
Red Lion Square, Tubby and Pettifer kept open house. In lieu of a bell, a long 
piece of string hung from the highest window to the porch, attached to which a 
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luggage label, carefully marked “ Toc H,” corroborated the impression. 


(See “ The First Marksmen” on page 57, and “ The Chaplain's Room” on page 47). 


The First Campaign 

The Executive Committee, an informal and telescopic one, into which new friends 
of Тос Н could, as occasion warranted, be easily introduced, set seriously to work. 
As we have seen, the ycar's interval since the closing of Talbot House in Poperinghe 
had served to adjust its ideas to civilian conditions and to carry them far beyond 
the mere preservation of war-time associations. At first, however, the concrete aim 
was for a House, and it was this idea, inhcrited from Poperinghe, of a scattered 
body of men going out from, and carrying with them the Christian traditions of a 
single home, which was regarded as the material method of achieving a new spirit 
between man and man. A poster of the early Spring of 1920 defined the aims of 
Toc H as follows: — 


I. The perpetuation of the Active Service atmosphere of Fellowship. 
2. The extension of this tradition to the younger generation. 
3. The continuance of the House tradition in service, thought and conduct. 


and against these outlined the privileges which it could offer:— 

1. The incalculable asset of live friendship. 

2. Firstrate club premises and hostel accommodation at cost prices. 

3. A Corner House for all estates of men. 

The two latter advantages as yct existed only in the minds of the writers, and it 
was to their attainment that the Executive Committee now addressed itself. 

Ex-servicemen were not notoriously wealthy in the winter of 1919, and, though 
rich in hopes, Toc H made no great showing at the bank. With a balance of twenty 
or thirty pounds in hand, it cheerfully attacked the problem of obtaining a big 
central club-house in Trafalgar Square. Many buildings were suggested, and in 
the minutes of an Executive Meeting of December a discussion upon the merits of 
the Guards’ Club in Pall Mall at a cost of between £30,000 and £40,000, figures 
next to a consideration of the financial possibility of issuing Christmas cards—an 
amusing sidelight on the contrast between the aspirations and the actuality of the 
situation (see p. 89). 

Fortune, however, smiled upon the brave. After a curious temporary alliance 
with the Memorial Leave Hall at Ramsgate, where an experiment might be made 
with the House idea, and after conversations between Neville Talbot and Lady 
Grosvenor (later to become Vice-President), which in the Autumn of 1920 were 
to produce Mark П in St. George's Square, events began to move towards a 
miraculous realisation. 
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The Committee decided that the sum of £30,000 for the provision of a central 
club-house was immediately necessary, and in the Spring of 1920 a campaign, 
sustained more by personal enthusiasm than efficient organisation, was launched 
to raise both human interest and financial capital upon a scale large enough to render 
this a possibility. Tubby was therefore sternly ordered by the Committee to provide 
himself with a new suit, and to leave his aerial office in the Strand for the time 
being to present Toc H to men of influence as well as of goodwill. If the former 
task was, as he has recorded, fraught with difficulties for one of Tubby’s uncon- 
ventional nature, the latter proved a conspicuous success. 


(See “A Glimpse of The Gen" on page so). 


Interest was raised to an extent beyond the wildest dreams, and in addition to a 
large advance in membership, many prominent men became interested in this virile 
social experiment and gave it their unstinted support. Two old friends of Talbot 
House, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Field-Marshal Plumer, became its 
Presidents, and two more, the Earl of Cavan and Countess Grosvenor, its Vice- 
Presidents. 


Money also presented itself in sufficient amount to make it possible to transfer 
the open-house tradition of the fat in Red Lion Square to a home more commen- 
surate with the demands made upon it. Turning their cyes sadly from Pall Mall 
and Trafalgar Square, Tubby and his friends now moved, with some qualms for the 
extreme respectability of their surroundings, to No. 8, Qucen’s Gate Place, a mansion 
set in a land of stucco and museums far removed from the crazy perch of Red 
Lion Square. This house, lately used as a war hostel for British volunteers from 
South America, now became a centre for the movement as a whole and simultaneously 
a hostel, where a small team of those more free and faithful to its intimate service, 
lived and worked together. 


(For this and what follows see “The First Marksmen,” page 57). 


The Founding of Mark | 

This first full-size embodiment of Talbot House in London was christened Toc H 
Mark I, in the war-time phrase for distinguishing successive models. It was, 
however, not long to prove adequate to the constant stream of men who moved 
into and through it, and a second migration was made to a house of overwhelming 
capacity at No. 23, Queen's Gate Gardens, which lay some few steps only from the 
imposing fortifications and towers of the Natural History Museum, a daily outlook 
which may possibly have inspired the current description of a checrful medley of men 
who lived there as a ' human zoo.’ In default of money for removers, the furniture was 
carried by hand under the cover of night, ‘a manner of transport,’ remarks Tubby, 
‘infrequently adopted in the neighbourhood.’ Mark I now gradually transformed 
itself to a peace-time equivalent of Talbot House, inspired, as that was, by its own 
Chapel, where the historic Carpenters Bench of Poperinghe, brought from 
Knutsford, found new rest and service. 


It fulfilled three functions. In the first place it constituted a kind of hostel where 
an extraordinarily varied band of men-—late soldiers, business men, students, and 
youngsters newly entering upon City life—lived together, each paying as he could 
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and pledging himself to some form of spare-time service. Again, it provided a club 
centre where both members and strangers were always and informally welcome, and 
where weekly meetings, in a direct line of continuance from those self-training 
classes and conferences at Talbot House, treated all aspects, cheerful and grave, of 
the social problem. At these GueSt-nights, as they were called, at which cach 
member was constrained to bring in some friend, an expert in one or another 
subject took the floor. The old tradition of education was thus Strongly maintained. 


Lastly, the Mark soon became also the business office of Тос H, for which, in 
mid-summer, the ‘ Headquarters staff’ finally deserted Effingham House. 
The Infection Spreads 
Tubby had now begun to travel the country, speaking about Toc H from platforms, 
preaching from pulpits, persuading men in countless individual conversations. By 
the end of 1920, the Annual Report was able to say, * inaugural campaigns for the 
establishment of Houses and Branches had been conducted by the Chaplain at the 
following places: Edinburgh, Newcastle, Durham, Goole, Manchester, Stockport, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Portsmouth, Gosport, Maid- 
stone, Brighton, Northampton, Swindon, Bristol, Cheltenham, Worcester, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Saffron Walden and High Wycombe.” 


The movement was also beginning to spread by its own volition and beyond the 
efforts of its leaders. In Midland factory and Lancashire mill and South coast store, 
men who had known the Old House heard of the new Toc H and were caught 
by its vitality and eagerness. These enthusiasts began to colleét round them small 
bodies of friends and Strangers, until a list of addresses was becoming a roll of 
small, like-minded teams. This development was soon so far-reaching that it 
demanded attention and leadership. The sackful of addresses, gathered piecemeal 
in the Old House and now so jealously guarded, was geographically analysed, and 
in June, 1920, a letter addressed to the more responsible of these provincial friends 
definitely showed for the first time an intention to spread the movement widely by 
an organisation of small units, and encouraged those so addressed to help to this 
end. It pointed out that hitherto Toc H in the provinces had been bound together 
by no stronger link than the post, that the new work was universal, and it asked! 
immediately that members in the same district should “know one another in all 
their glorious diversity of outlooks and occupations, and learn to Stand together " 
for the task ahead. In July, a preliminary lit showed local secretaries and corres- 
pondents in about 50 centres in Great Britain and twenty more overseas, and even 
if these figures be viewed somewhat in the light of the prophetic optimism of the 
time, this unstimulated growth is Still remarkable (see p. 94). 

First-rate leadership for the new movement outside London began to appear In 
Cheltenham, for instance, Pat Leonard, then Padre of Cheltenham College, was 
making his presence felt, and when the units of Toc H came, two years later, 
to be regularised, Cheltenham Branch took its rightful place as the senior unit outside 
London. Pat, surrendering his school chaplaincy for the uncertain adventure of 
Toc H, was soon afterwards moved to Manchester, which became the next unit and 
achieved the frst House (Mark IV) in the Provinces. 


(See Pat Leonard’s impressions of early days at Cheltenham on page 64). 
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' Ex-Service' and ‘Post-War’ 


The time had now come for a clarifying of the ideals which had hitherto upheld 
the movement, though these already showed signs of becoming formulated along 
the lines that have been suggested. Everyone who had visited the Old House knew 
its unique atmosphere and knew, without the necessity of words, the realities for 
which the young adventure stood: but for the permanence which Toc H was now 
upon the threshold of achieving and for those younger members, who had known 
the War only at second-hand and the Old House not at all, some more certain 
definition of its aims was imperative. Certain ‘don’ts’ had already become clear 
to those more far-sighted among its fellowship. If it were to achieve a result to 
endure, then 7t mus? avoid becomin g entirely, or even mainly, a body of ex-servicemen, 
whose power and influence, however good, must inevitably be a waning force. 
Toc Н, for its very life, must at all costs reach the hearts and wills of a new 
generation and impress them with a sense of their own responsibility. All the more 
so, that they inherited this responsibility all too early through the absence of their 
elder brothers for whom there had been no returning, either to pleasure or leadership. 


The bond of common service in war-time remained, naturally, very Strong between 
the older members and was jealously preserved by them. Three years later the 
minutes of the London Committee record the ruling that none but an ex-serviceman 
might be appointed Warden of a London Mark. And about that time the 
‘Elections Committee,’ which scrutinised all applications for membership, disputed 
hotly for several hours, on a memorable night at Mark III, the application of a 
Quaker to join Toc H. He had been proposed and seconded by Tubby and Barclay 
Baron, who had for him a great regard, but he had been in prison as a conscientious 
objector and opposition from some of the ex-service members present was very 
fierce. He is now the chairman of a District Committee, and many younger 


members of to-day would fail to understand how his eligibility was ever doubted. 


The Ideal of “Service” 


Another dragon in the path of the young Toc H was the danger of falling into 
that prevailing infection, the cult and pursuit of ‘a good time.’ Gradually it had 
come to be realised that not only in platitudinous theory, but also in hard and daily 
practice, the ease and spontaneity of fellowship and ‘the club spirit’ must be 
Strengthened by some more $trenuous ideal, if Toc Н was to be a lasting force. 
In four long years, ‘service’ had meant a single thing, the common contribution 
of every man towards the task of winning a war. Only from that common and 
selfless aim, good or bad as might ultimately be the conditions which demanded it, 
had sprung the real fellowship which men had experienced. The task achieved, 
it was easy for purpose to weaken to aimlessness, and comradeship to shallow 
frivolity. ‘Service’ was an ideal to be maintained, but now with a new and incal- 
culable meaning; service to society as a whole and to less fortunate fellow-beings 
in particular must take the place of the service of war. So only could that much 
desired fellowship become real and sincere. 


A vague general spirit of common help had indeed begun to harness itself to 
constructive tasks. By now the bright colours, with which long separation had 
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clothed beloved Blighty, were sadly faded; the gay optimisms of Armistice-tide 
dulled and dimmed by disappointment; and the palace of imagination emptily 
crumbled. For “homes for heroes” had failed to materialise, and the spectre of 
worklessness had turned the golden pavements of London to an endless and aimless 
parade-ground for a great army who would work but might not. Unemployment 
was a strange bogey for men who for years had wished only for rest, and its very 
Strangeness was onc to break the hearts of many. In that most difficult winter of 
Strikes and rumours of Strikes, of wildly rising prices, and, for the newcomer from 
Flanders, of little money to pay them, Toc H took its first simple steps in service 
by running an employment bureau which endeavoured to find and, with the 
help of its varied friends, to some extent succeeded in finding, work for demobilised 
men. Of organised ‘social service ’—what Toc Н now calls ‘jobmastery '—there 
was scarcely a trace in 1920: we shall find it a little later. 


“The Four Points of the Compass’ 


The movement was ready for guiding reins. Early one Sunday morning towards 
mid-summer, Tubby and Dick Sheppard and Alec Paterson met for Holy Com- 
munion at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and afterwards for breakfast. Their meal con- 
stituted the informal meeting of a sub-committee appointed to draw up a Rule 
for Toc H. Dick had been too busy upon his own tremendous work to contribute 
concretely. Alec Paterson produced Four Rules of Life : 

“Each day :— 

"(1) I will think for two minutes. 
“(2) I will read for twenty minutes. 
"(3) I will treat every fellow-servant as a brother, not asking from what school 
he came or how his father carned his daily bread. 
"(4) I will build a new and glorious future for my country, believing that the best 
is yet to be." 
Tubby drew out a disreputable slip of pink paper, much written and rewritten, and 
read the following aims: 

“т. To promote an active and intelligent sense of brotherhood among men of all classes. 

“2. То stand for the fullest development of the individual for every man as may assure 
him security and opportunity within the growing framework of Society. 

" 3. To rest content with no less a standard of education than will enable Everyman 
both to think and act with judgment and unselfishness, not only as a neighbour but as 
a citizen. 

“4. To recognize the dominating claims of the spiritual factor in human life and to 
found on them a principle of reconciliation between man and man in the joy of service for 
the common good." 

This original draft shows more clearly the philosophic principles at the root of 
Toc H than later documents which tended to confuse aims with the methods of 
achieving them.* Many influences can be traced as working in the minds of the 
three. In Tubby’s first point and Paterson’s third are crystallised the direct lessons 
of the Oxford and Bermondsey Club, grown to the level of manhood in the Old 
House, while Alec Paterson’s thinking and reading, and Tubby’s development 


* See, in detail, “ The Four Points of the Compass," in the JOURNAL, February, 1932. 
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and education of Everyman, both cxpress the twin desires that opportunity shall 
come to all men and that all men shall reach out to grasp it. Lastly, though in 
different ways, the two final points suggest a deeper and pervading quest. It is 
interesting to note, too, the marked resemblance between the Toc H ideals of 
Fairmindedness, Service, Fellowship and the Kingdom of God, as the foregoing 
points soon came to be crystallised, with the three principles of the Society of 
Friends: “ In non-essentials liberty (Fairmindedness), in essentials unity (The King- 
dom of God), in all things charity (Service and Fellowship).” 


Upon Tubby’s pink scrap of paper were also added the methods by which the 
above aims might be achieved: 

“т. The opening of a series of self-supporting Club-Hostels, where both residents and 
visiting members stand four-square in the unity of common life. 

“2, The establishment of Central Club premises, which in addition to the ordinary 
recreation facilities shall serve as a depot for the diffusion of a wider outlook and for the 
recruitment and training of social workers. 

“3. To bring the expert to the Group, thus educating both ourselves and what public 
opinion we can influence. 

** 4. То spread the Gospel without preaching it.” 


Mark Ц Opens 


The firt two methods suggest the great emphasis laid at this time upon the 
House idea—almost, as it were, of selected communities, living apart from, but 
within Society, training themselves and experimenting together in a practical 
application of principles. Such a leaning is obvious and understandable. While a 
tradition is building and a rule germinating, its followers bear upon their shoulders 
the weight of all who come after and will lcarn from them. They must be thoroughly 
and wholly convinced and trained, not merely professing their principles, but living 
them entirely, for it is their example that will carry or kill the seed of growth. 
For such wholehearted grounding among those who must earn their daily bread 
by ordinary means, the common life of a team within a house was clearly the шой 
certain means. As, later on, the tradition and code took $trong root, and Toc H 
broadened its influence to cover many men, such an emphasis could be relaxed, 
and other experiments more readily encouraged. 


Since the emphasis was Still chiefly laid upon the necessity of a House as com- 
munal centre, plans were made to open them as opportunity offered in every con- 
siderable city in the country. The fact that in twelve months 1,600 men had visited, 
and 400 in some fashion passed the night in, Mark I, seemed to bear out this 
interpretation. By the generosity of the Duke of Westminster, а great house in 
Pimlico became, in September, 1920, Toc H Mark II. Looking out from the 
well-to-do dignity of its gardened square, on the one hand, across the barge-laden 
Thames stream to the grey silhouettes of factory and warehouse beyond, ani on the 
other to the narrow streets where begrimed but happy children played on the 
pavement about the lampposts rather than in verminous overcrowded homes, it 
seemed symbolically to hold the key of understanding between thosc divided worlds 
of respectability, industry and slum. 
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1921—1922: То H Takes Shape 


The beginnings of " Jobmastery ” 

Talbot House was born in Poperinghe, and Toc H was re-born in London, as a 
fellowship of men. In its first phase it was, beyond all gainsaying, a fellowship 
of serving men: in the second, as we have seen already, its leaders were concerned 
that it should be a happy but not a frivolous fellowship, not idle but “ оп service." 
Because it was a fellowship at unity in itself it was constantly drawing men on 
the fringes into its charmed circle. No fellowship which is real and holds the 
seed of life and growth can “live unto itself,” it must spread helping hands to 
other kinds of people. Tubby had expressed the philosophy and the deep spiritual 
basis of Toc H Е and service in 1920, thus :— 

“ Тос Н is based on the idea that Christianity is concerned with a dual reconciliation, 
each involving the other. First, there is the reconciliation of man with God, and then 
the reconciliation of man with man. You cannot love men till you work alongside, and 
know how much you need them. The harder the common task, the deeper the common 
sympathy. The work of Toc H is, therefore, to bind in a single tether those who 
would else be poorer for their ignorance of one another. Civilian life sinks us all in 
one rut after another, according to the bedrooms we were born in, or the trades we 
follow; and class-war is a biological necessity under the circumstances, if we do not repent. 
Toc H thus aims not at the stampeding of the whole social system, but at the creation 
of a place and atmosphere in which the younger men at least may meet their otherwise 
unknown contemporaries and learn, on taking over, how much needs doing from the 
tired survivors whom they have come to relieve.” 

From the first days of the movement’s re-birth at home, all sorts of men—many 
lonely, disabled or otherwise unfortunate—were the constant guests of Toc H, which 
received them without any conscious thought of doing *' good works.” Before long, 
however, it became clear that there must be some plan about the service of a rapidly 
increasing body of enthusiasts, in order that waste of energy and misunderstanding 
with other bodies might not ensue. The earliest attempt to think this out on paper 
is dated February 4, 1921, and takes the form of a rough memorandum from a 
London member who had joined the “ Cheltenham boys of Toc Н” and had been 
discussing such matters with them. These suggeStions were seen to be “ obviously 
so constructive in character, that local Branches elsewhere will be glad to have them 
and to develop them in practice." They were, therefore, duplicated and circulated 
to all hands. 


(This memorandum is reprinted, as “The Branch and its Job,” on page 65). 


The memorandum did, in faét, lay down the guiding principles of what Toc H 
nowadays knows as “‘ Jobmastery.” And Cheltenham was a significant place for its 
origin, for it was the Branch there which, in the following year, substituted the 
half-joking title of “ Jobmaster ” for the forbidding one of “ Social Service Organiser,” 
by which one of its members, charged with regulating their service, had been called. 
Throughout the memorandum fellowship is Stressed as the first aim of Toc H and 
service as its natural, indeed inevitable, outcome. In these later days when units 
of Toc Н are sometimes tempted to reckon a formidable list of odd “ jobs" as the 
proof of their sound state of health, there is need to emphasise this point again. 
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The Cavendish Association joins hands 

The Cheltenham memorandum to which reference has been made, suggested that 
a Toc Н Branch might well act as “а Bureau to supply help for Social Work— 
just as the Cavendish Club was for the same sort of help from the cx-Public School 
and ’Varsity men.” And at this Stage an offshoot of the Cavendish Club, existing 
to provide just such a Bureau for ex-Public School men living in the provinces, 
approached Toc H with a view to joining forces. This was the Cavendish Associa- 
tion, founded in the year before the War, running Still rather on pre-War lines 
and now hard-hit. Alec Paterson and Dick Sheppard, members of both bodies, were 
the moving spirits in a union which took much negotiation. 


(See “ Cavendish" on page 68). 


During the War men of foresight had found in the daily casualty lists a double 
poignancy: their tragedy belonged not only to the present but to the future, a 
whole generation of whose leaders was being ruthlessly swept away. Not only 
officers in the prime of life, who had left positions of leadership in evcry field at 
home, would not return, but the best lads who were now subalterns—the most 
dangerous rank in the Army— would not be there to succeed them. Hope must 
be pinned on the younger brothers Still at school. This urgent thought, already 
formulated in Flanders, was the first motive for Tubby's efforts to invade the great 
schools after the War. Не had made some progress when the incorporation of the 
Cavendish Association opened the door much wider. It gave Toc H the entrée 
into over бо Public Schools and added to its ranks about r,000 men who believed 
in the importance of this ‘Schools work.’ 

The Cavendish machinery was taken over complete, but the mood of its work 
had to change and its scope to widen. It had been restricted exclusively to Public 
School men—and Talbot House in Flanders and at home was out to bridge class 
distinctions. Toc H, as an article of this period said, was attempting to bring 
about “а reconciliation between those whose prejudices are not yet ingrained. . . 
For while it is natural for the young to quarrel with the old, it is indeed intolerable 
that youth to-day should not be at unity in itself. How else will the younger brother 
on both sides be able to brace himself to do two men’s work—his brother's and his 
own?" It was no accident that 150 of Tubby’s 300 companions at Knutsford 
had been Scoutmasters—and few of these Public School men. The “Schools 
Department” of Toc H, definitely recognised at this juncture, was bidden to look 
wider than the Cavendish Association had done. The schools it now touched could 
be not only helped in the ways of voluntary service but could become a reservoir. 
of future membership, for such boys as were attracted to it, in the much-mixed 
fellowship of Toc H itself. And those who chose to join were to be “bridge 
builders" between class and class, simply by being among, and working alongside, 
other kinds of men. 


“Brass Hats " 
With the fast growing work the staff began to grow too—though never it seemed 
(and Still seems) fast enough to keep pace with the demands upon it. When 
Mark II opened in September, 1920, the Headquarters office had migrated from 
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Kensington to Westminster. At first Tubby and ‘Mus,’ the Registrar, shared а 
single table and a single wardrobe in a gloomy little room behind the Chapel. 
The Mark, in those days, boasted no gas or electricity and we find the two holding 
Toc H upon its course by candlelight, with Tubby’s bed in onc corner of the office, 
under the eye of two portentous pictures, presented without comment by a lady 
visitor. One of these was “ Hopeless Dawn,” the other that of an underdressed 
mermaid slipping down from a beetling cliff eight feet high into the awaiting net 
of a fisherman, which was commonly known (by those who lived with it) as “ The 
Unpunctual War Office Young Lady forbidden to board the train at Victoria Station 
while in motion." A single room, always inadequate, soon became merely impossible. 
Tubby rcmained in the gloomy den, the door of which was now painted with the 
legend “ The Poor Old Padre,” and Mus migrated across the passage to a larger 
room labelled, Army fashion, “ Orderly Room." Before 1921 was out “ The Office” 
had taken over three rooms on the ground floor and one in the basement (the 
‘Schools Department’); in 1922 it had annexed another cave in the basement and 
frequently invaded the hostellers’ Quiet Room, displacing their text books on law 
or medicine with its overflowing files. On one day in 1922, at the ‘rush’ period 
before the December Festival, по less than nine men, ‘regulars’ or volunteers, were 
counted working in one modest-sized room—the editor of the Journa (* Bradders ") 
occupying the Strategic table in the centre. These cramped quarters were not only 
“Head Offices’ of the movement but the local office of Toc H, London, over 
which ‘Uncle’ Harry Ellison, lately from the Railway Mission in South Africa, 
presided. ‘H.Q.’ continued thus to battle with the increasing problem of space 
right up to February, 1926, when it took office premises at No. 1, Queen Anne’s 
Gate. Finally, in 1930, it acquired a building of its own, 47, Francis Street. 


Toc H Padres 


Up to the Autumn of 1921 the whole-time staff—beyond Tubby himself—had made 
progress only upon the lay side. Tubby had always held to the ideal principle of 
the Gospel that apostles should be sent out two by two. To ensure the maintenance 
of the Christian basis of Toc H, to symbolise the unity, under all divisions, of 
organised religion and to compass the field of every member's need, each whole- 
time lay reader was, ideally, to work hand-in-hand with a whole-time padre. Lack 
of money, it seemed for some time, would never make the realisation of this plan 
possible—and even to-day it is only very partially accomplished. Then, upon the 
eve of a finance meeting in September, 1921, which promised to show a State of 
affairs too desperate to permit of further expansion, two endowments of /5,000 
each were suddenly received for the foundation of two Memorial Chaplaincies: these 
were to be supplemented by a third in the following month. 


Pat Leonard, his lean energy to be, on many future occasions, the companion 
and complement of Tubby’s rubicund cheerfulness, was now enabled to resign 
from his Chaplaincy at Cheltenham College, and became not only the first provincial 
member of the Staff, but ‘Toc H Padre’ in Manchester. Bringing back from 
France a D.S.O. gained at Delville Wood in 1916, the memory of some Startling 
adventures with the Flying Corps during the last year of the War, and a reputation 
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as а welter-weight boxer and R.A.F. rugger player from the Rhine Occupation, he 
instilled into the life of Mark IV (opened in April, 1922) a purpose and activity 
which has never since been lost. At the same time, Padre Goodwin, the innkeeper 
of Little Talbot House at Ypres, returned from Mesopotamia to new work in an 
old cause at Newcastle. Hugh Sawbridge (‘Sawbones’) had been recruited by 
Tubby from the Knutsford Staff, and was originally destined for Newcastle. He 
had, however, served as a padre since 1916 in France with the ‘Tigers’ of the 
Leicester Brigade, and now pressed his claim to work among them again. He 
therefore began on January 1, 1922, to build Toc H in Leicester, collecting round 
him a fine team which, in October, 1923, was to open a house as Mark XI. 


Two More Marks 


At the turn of the year 1920-21 the project for a third House in London was 
going forward. In May, 1921, it opened, as Mark III, at 148, York Road, on the 
South side of the River, large premises which had been the Vicarage of St. John’s, 
Waterloo Road, in the days when vicars were expcéted to maintain a family of a 
dozen children. Its attainment was made possible to Toc H, partly by an appeal 
in Punch, from Poperinghe days a Steady supporter, and partly by contributions from 
several principal shareholders in Ingram Houses, Ltd. Ingram House in Stockwell, 
before the War, had fulfilled some of the functions of Toc H to an earlier generation. 
Keenly supported by the Bishop of London and bearing his name, it had been 
established to meet the lodgings problem for young professional and commercial 
men coming to Town to take up their work. The War hit the scheme hard and 
soon after the Armistice (it can now be revealed) Tubby—among other jobs offered 
to him—was asked to consider becoming its Warden and trying to revive it. This, 
in view of his wider commitments, he turned down at once. Ingram House was 
sold and the money returned to the shareholders, several of whom, recognising the 
legacy of similar work which had come to our Marks, gave, or lent without interest, 
some of this share capital to Toc H. The intentions of pre-war Ingram House are, 
therefore, in a real sense, the responsibility of post-war Mark Ш. (In 1930 the 
Mark moved to North London, where it continues). 


To 1922 belongs the romance, but not yct the realisation, of another House, 
Mark V, which may be mentioned at this point. While Tubby was in Canada, 
Major D. S. Paterson, then working as General Secretary at H.Q., noticed one 
morning an advertisement in the ‘agony column’ of the Times which took his 
fancy. “Gentleman living in a South Coast resort,” it ran, “ wishes to give his 
house and grounds to some society which is a memorial of the War or for the 
benefit of ex-servicemen.” A letter was at once written to Box So-and-so, a shot 
into the blue, not expecting to score anything. After some weeks a reply came 
from Southampton. Tubby, summoned at once by telephone at his home in the 
New Forest, went over to Southampton and the beautiful house, with its six 
acres of lawn and wood became ours. When Mark V was opened in 1923, Padre 
Lionel Meade (then Chaplain of Berkhamsted School) and ‘Madre’ Meade volun- 
teered to run it for Toc H. 
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Consolidating the Growth 

In the meantime, while awaiting the financial support which could make more 
Houses possible, groups of keen men gathered of their own accord upon every 
side. The Spartan armies which sprang from scattered dragon’s teeth were hardly 
more miraculously recruited than these armies engendered by an idea, The 
missionary spirit was reaping its harvest, and each group encouraged its members 
to interest all they met and to bring them into the family circle—more especially 
those needing the comradeship that Toc H could give, the lonely, the depressed, 
the down-and-out. An astounding social mixture were thus caught up together and 
carried on by their enthusiasm. At Glasgow, thirty young industrial workers from 
Motherwell joined forces with a group of professional men; at Durham, the Branch 
formed a unique common club for miners, tradesmen and undergraduates; while at 
Cambridge, 115 members, indifferently town and gown, sat down weekly to a 
common supper before their work. By the Autumn of 1921, 70 units of one kind 
and another were claimed, and at the Birthday Festival of 1922, forty of these 
became recognised and organised Branches. 


The summer of 1922 showed 5,500 members in Great Britain, and this despite 
the fac that conditions of membership were daily made harder. As St. Francis, 
preaching his homely and affectionate words in the sunlight from the church steps, 
was one day confronted by a whole village laying down its business in a body and 
demanding entrance to the order, so Toc H, taking its simple and appealing 
philosophy out into the world, was besieged by would-be members. For such as 
these, Saint Francis instituted his Third Secular Order, in which men and women 
living their ordinary lives could slowly learn the duties asked of them, and for those 
who showed a deeper inclination he allowed a novitiate period of one year before 
they might graduate into the full acceptance of the order. 


In all societies which set their Standards high, some such distinction and probation 
is necessary. Toc H still welcomed into the fellowship of its Marks and Branches 
and into its ranks of social helpers, all men of every kind—tinker, tailor, to beggar- 
man and thief—who could be induced to share in it, but for the final entrance into 
its membership it now began to demand a real test of responsibility. The idea 
of selection was introduced, with the object in view of preserving a balance between 
‘the best of every class in the community, and a period of probation was laid 
down in which would-be members tested their allegiance to Toc H ideals and their 
own desire and capacity for the service of others. This probationary period might 
vary from a year or more, like the Franciscan novitiate, to three or four months 
if the probationer promised sincerity and purpose, after which he was wholeheartedly 
elected by the fellow-members of his unit to full membership. If drones Still found 
themselves very welcome in Toc H and were gently persuaded but not compelled 
to better ways, full membership was now confined to intending workers, though 
youth or age, wealth or poverty, Christian denomination or political party, presented 
no bar. This was the ideal, but let no one suppose that it was always realised. 
The hardie&t perennial of all at Toc Н conferences, for years to come, was the 
question “ What to do with the dud member? "—in mo$t cases the man whose 
probation had been more nominal than vital to himself and to his unit. 
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An All-England Party 

Such growth in man-power, in units, and in geographical distribution, was bound 
to have its effect upon the internal relationships of Toc H. Already by the end of 
1921, the movement was no longer, as it had been, a small circle of common 
acquaintances, meeting daily or weekly and each intimate with the foibles and 
history of every other member, but a widely scattered collection of Groups. At 
Cambridge were more than a hundred members and in many other places more 
than fifty. Some regularly renewed inspiration was needed to emphasise to each 
member the size and unity of the movement of which he was a part, some event 
to carry his survey, for a little time each year, far beyond the narrow horizon of his 
own particular share in Toc H and outwards to the furthest frontiers of possibility. 


December 15, 1915, was the accepted (though December 11 scems to have been 
the actual) date of the first opening of Talbot House in Popcringhe. Already, in 
1920, members in London had foregathered at this time for a cheerful evening 
of celebration. But now something more ambitious seemed possible—a central 
“ Birthday Party " which should demonstrate to members that their scattered family 
was really one. It was to have the dual expression of church thanksgiving and lay 
festival, a significant form always followed in after years. St. Martin-in-thc-Ficlds, 
standing with its black and white shadowed columns “ at the heart of the Empire” 
and with its spire pointing up into the dull glow of the London wintcr sky, intimate 
to all the bustle of London's work and play, as was Talbot House to the arduous 
work and play of Poperinghe, had from earliest post-war days served as god-parent 
of Toc H. Here, on this December afternoon, 700 members gathered from all 
over the country—the greatest assembly of Toc H up to that hour—to take part in 
a "Family Service of Thanksgiving " for the progress so far made. The form of 
service, printed for the occasion, was quite simple; it bore none of the special 
touches of unconventionality, none of the original writing of prayer or hymn which 
were to distinguish later Toc H liturgies; Padre Tom Pym preached the sermon. 


By invitation of the Duke of Westminster, who, with his aunt, the Lady Grosvenor, 
was already helping the work of Toc H, the scene of the evening Birthday Party 
was laid in the former Grosvenor House, now replaced by the vast red cliffs of 
modern flats which rise above the green foam of Hyde Park. Fifteen hundred 
members assembled there, Bermondsey 'bus-drivers and men from mining villages 
a little astounded at such luxurious surroundings. But, cheerfully chewing sausage 
rolls and involuntarily humming “І dreamed I dwelt in marble halls,” all soon united 
into a high-hearted and extremely cheerful family. The Prince of Wales, now 
Patron, who was then travelling upon his mission to India on the Renown, was 
unable to be present, but sent a message which showed his real interest and know- 
ledge of the movement. He was represented by his brother, Prince Henry, who 
was welcomed by Lord Salisbury, a Trustee of Toc Н, and thanked, with no signs 
of maiden-speech embarrassment, by Pte. Pettifer, ‘the Gen.’ 

The whole party, from Prince to most junior clerk, then signed the following 
Round Robin (see Plate XIII), a culminating expression of the year’s certainty 
that present achievement was but a beginning of something whose final form could 
not be foreseen. The fun and optimism of that party breathes in every word of it: 
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“ Address to be read at the Centenary family party of Toc Н on the fifteenth day of 
December, A.D. 2015: Whereas it is as uolikely that we shall be able to join your 
festivitics as that you will join ours to-night, we indite this Round Robin to you. Not 
knowing you, we have the Utmost Confidence in you, and trust that our Sentiments 
are reciprocated on the same terms towards all those whose signatures are attached— 
with the inevitable exception of those whose names have plagued you in your History 
Books. But like all great causes, Toc H is similar to the ‘ wood’ in Alice, where names 
of persons are lost. To be serious in a document of this character would be unconvincing 
in the last degree. We therefore content ourselves with wishing you all Many Happy 
Returns of the Day and remaining your obedient ancestors in Тос Н.” 

There was dancing in the ball-room and a good deal of beer in the basement, 
and at first sight a casual stranger might have seen little to distinguish this from 
many a jollification of ex-servicemen. But alongside the wheeled bed on which 
lay George Coltman in his hospital blue, a helpless, indomitable relic of old Talbot 
House, there stood the youngsters fresh from school, the promise of the new Toc H. 
Fellow-members of all kinds were meeting cach other for the first time, discovering 
a common purpose and preparing to return to their daily tasks with renewed energy. 


The first venture Overseas 


Thus, with the feeling that something was already achieved and the conviétion 
that greater work lay ahead, Toc H entered the year 1922. On many counts this 
was to be a year memorable, and in some things decisive, in its history. To begin 
with, on January 6, Tubby sailed from Liverpool on a Toc H mission such as 
surcly never entered the most irresponsible dreams of the little band of old friends 
who had set out, two years before, to found “а central club for men in London” 
as a perpetuation of one left behind in Belgium. Readers of Tales of Talbot House 
know of the work and welcome of the Canadians at the Old House in 1916. It 
would have been surprising if many of them had not carried back across the 
Atlantic a seed to plant in their own country, as the Queen’s Westminsters and 
Guards had to England. And this was, in fact, the case. In 1921, a vague begin- 
ning had been reported from Canada, and with the objeét of consolidating these 
gropings into a healthy growth, Tubby was invited by Lord Byng, then Governor- 
General of Canada, to spend two months in the Dominion. 


(See “The Start of Toc Н Overseas" on page 81). 


When he sailed in the New Year it was, in his own words, on a voyage of 
discovery. The visit was hurried in its preparations (e.g., Barclay Baron wrote Half 
the Battle, a general account of Toc H up to date, at ten days’ notice for the purposes 
of the tour) and restless in its travel. Yet Tubby not only surveyed much difficult 
ground but planted seed in it which bore fruit. He also spent a short period in the 
United States and, for the first time, was able to test the reaction to the Тос Н idea 
of citizens of another nation than his own. Here he met, to his chagrin, with 
people who, for the most part, seemed too much in a hurry to listen to the outlandish 
schemes of a rotund English clergyman: he was frankly disappointed, but under- 
estimated, as events proved, the impression he had left on some fine and friendly 
minds. When he reached Liverpool again, on April 8, he was able to report some 
real progress. А Dominion Executive was formed, and а whole-time organiser 
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engaged for Canada, and there seemed already to be a small nucleus of interested 
people, mainly young married couples, in New York and Philadelphia. The “ World 
Tour,” which Tubby and Pat Leonard undertook in 1925, was to confirm this begin- 
ning and carry its results still further. 


The Women’s Part 

One of the unexpected results of Tubby’s Canadian visit was a note which he 
addressed, in May, to the Central Executive with regard to the position of women 
in relation to Toc H. 

* All the strongest organisations in the Dominion " (he wrote) " have, as their sub- 
stantial support, a Women's Auxiliary. This body functions with rcal energy and enter- 
rise in a variety of valuable directions. It raises money; brings audiences together; 
takes the initiative in a great number of social methods of assistance, such as the 
organisation of dances, sales of work, bazaars, etc., and I found again and again that 
those who had sometimes acted with considerable hesitation in calling such a body 
into being were on all sides most grateful for the value of the work achieved. My 
strong conviction is that we should form a Women’s Auxiliary of Toc H. There are, 
I believe, in England a very large number of unselfish women who would be glad to 
have within their reach such an avenue of service." 

In the following month, June, the London Club Committee (as it was then called) 
recommended “that the formation of a Toc Н League of Women Helpers be pro- 
ceeded with so far as London is concerned " and this was approved by the Central 
Executive. In October, Miss A. B. S. Macfie, one of the small band of Poperinghe 
nurses who was a Foundation Member of Тос Н, issued the first * L.W.H.' leaflet, 
supported by a covering letter from Tubby which referred to the “ London Women's 
Association " of Toc Н. 

At this Stage it was clear that what was proposed was a League of women, believing 
in the ideals of Toc H, who would be ready to help its work in the ways peculiarly 
open to them. The members of L.W.H. were, therefore, to be found paying regular 
visits to the London Houses of Toc H, inspecting and repairing the house linen, 
mending hostellers’ clothes and socks, supplying flowers, cleaning and beautifying 
the House Chapels and leaving many a feminine touch behind. Surely not least 
of their services was a secret one, the ministry of intercession for Toc H which many 
of them undertook. It was at a rather later stage, probably in the following year 
and first in Sheffield, not in London, that the L.W.H. began to put a wider inter- 
pretation on their commission—the undertaking of social service of all kinds for 
women and girls which should run parallel to that of Toc H for men and boys. 

The 'auxiliary' movement, thus founded in 1922, was a natural effort to organise 
more clearly the help which women, since the first days of Talbot House, had given 
with wonderful faithfulness and self-sacrifice to Toc H. It began to grow with great 
rapidity and its programme has constantly expanded. Its precise relation to Toc Н 
itself is Still a matter which is being worked out in a family spirit. 


On Pilgrimage 
The Summer of this year found a large party of Toc H members travelling 
together on pilgrimage to Oberammergau. This may be a suitable point to say a 
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few words about the Toc H habit of pilgrimage, later to be firmly established 
through the gift, in 1929, of Talbot House in Poperinghe to the movement. The 
object of such journeying has always been more than a desire to see “ furrin parts ” : 
the unrivalled opportunity of getting to know fellow-members of a very mixed party 
and to discover the unity of a team has a large share in the success of all such 
Toc H ventures. Men go in a free, and sometimes exuberant mood, but never 
as mere “ joy-riders”’ to the Continent: there is always some object of pilgrimage 
to help them to express their deepest feelings and challenge them to fresh resolve. 


In 1920 Tubby had led a small party of old friends to the Ypres Salient. Clad 
himself in the remains of his old AER breeches and puttees, khaki shirt and 
threadbare tunic Stripped of its badges, and with towel and toothbrush slung round 
him in a haversack, he tramped over the old ground with men who knew it yard 
by yard. At that time the placid, fertile landscape of Flanders was not yet restored 
by the dogged labour of its inhabitants: the débris of battle Still littered the broken 
fields, bones and clothing of hastily buried men Still stuck out of the ground in 
many places. They called upon the Belgian owner of Talbot House and renewed 
many cherished memories. In 1921 a more ambitious pilgrimage to the Salient 
was planned for Whitsun (May 13—16) in which over 40 members, in groups 
drawn from Marks I and II, London, Maidstone, Swindon Branches and individuals 
coming from places as far apart as Devon and Stockport, took part. This was 
carefully organised and detailed “ Routine Orders " were issued which even included 
instructions about kit such as this: — 


Trés bon. Воп? No bon. 
Old clothes. Tunic. Summer suitings. 
Shorts. Breeches. Trousers. 
Rainproofs. Trenchcoats. Winter overcoats. 
Soft collars. Sweaters. Starch. 
Marching boots. Walking shoes. Spats. 
Haversacks. Packs. Portmanteaux. 
Cameras. Paint boxes. Portfolios. 
‘Thermos flasks. Water bottles. Luncheon baskets. 
Trench maps. Dictionaries. Michelin Guide. 
Soap. Towel. Mirror. 
Bare-heads. Caps. Bowlers. 
Pipes. Cigarettes. Chewing gum. 


In the Autumn of the same year another party spent a rather longer time 
(September 2—6) in the Salient, and the habit of revisiting “the old scarred and 
sacred ground " has never since then ceased.* 


In 1922, however, a call came from further afield. The Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau in Bavaria, which has taken place for three centuries, normally every ten 
years, had been postponed owing to after-war conditions, from 1920. The chance 
of sharing in this unforgettable experience now came, and a party of Toc H 
members, with a dozen women attached, Started, over тоо Strong, on Sunday, 
August 13. This is not the place to describe their adventure. From Evensong on 


* In 1920 Toc Н published The Pilgrim’s Guide to the Ypres Salient (Herbert Reiach, Ltd. 3s. 6d.)— 
its second book, much needed by its own members revisiting the scene of Tales of Talbot House and 
warmly received by the press and general public. Its information is now much out of date—for the 
battlefield and the cemeteries have changed since then, almost beyond recognition—but its articles 
on all aspects of the war in the Salient are still of real value. 
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the deck of the Steamer as it drew into Ostend harbour until the final dispersal 
of the party more than a week later, the days were filled with wonderful experience, 
culminating on Sunday, August 20, with eight hours spent in witnessing the tremen- 
dous drama of the Passion. The party itself was a fine sample of the young move- 
ment: its members ranged from a Durham miner to several Winchester scholars. 
The pilgrimage not only made or cemented many Toc H friendships, it also “ built 
a bridge,” in the Toc H manner, between people of two nations lately at deadly 
grips with one another and permanently changed the thinking of many. 


“The Knutsford Campaign " 

A pilgrimage of another kind also took place this Summer. Tubby had been 
to Knutsford on a visit and had there recruited some of the students who were 
ready to devote a part of their summer vacation to spreading Toc H. Harry Ellison, 
who had now joined the Staff of Toc H as “ Director of Development,” gave them 
their marching orders. The campaigners were bidden to set out in pairs to “ work " 
a certain district, taking every chance of adventure on the way (two Started for 
Devon with a donkey, but tradition says that the donkey died!): they were to 
report their findings fully on their return. In the December JounNar Harry Ellison 
summed up the work accomplished : — 

“The Knutsford Campaign," he wrote, ‘has already produced ten new Branches, 
established a host of new contacts, encouraged many of our scattered members, and 
presented them with a fresh idea of the brotherhood for which Тос H stands... . The 
story is а simple but a pregnant onc. Here we had close on fifty ‘of the best’ giving a 
part of their summer holiday to spreading the gospel of Toc H in some thirty-two great 
areas up and down the land; linking up innumerable scattered members, and getting 
into touch with hundreds of other men, whose names were supplied; casting a Toc H 
eye over the towns and villages of their areas; diving into the dens of the clergy and of 
secretaries of Y.M.C.A. and British Legion branches; pushing out on bikes to remote 
farmhouses or cottages; dossing down on working men's sofas or on the beds of the 
mighty; tackling at times the man at the street corner or in the train, with generally 
one result— that's the sort of thing the Old Country is waiting for '; all the time keeping 
a weather eye open for the right men to take the lead in every place; and deluging 
Headquarters with detailed reports enough to keep the silly old office busy for a twelve- 
month with new developments. A small corner of Flanders redivivus, and the Toc H 
spirit in action! " 

Various activities 

Before we pass on to consider the general progress of Toc H and the very 
significant events at the end of 1922 which marked it, we may note one or two 
directions in which the spirit of the young movement, too keen to be confined 
to any one activity, broke out. 


The new “Schools Department" was forging ahead. It was already sufficiently 
recognised as “‘ expert" to be called into consultation, in the Summer term of 1922, 
by the Headmaster (Dr. Norwood) and a group of assistant masters at Marlborough 
College. They had conceived the idea of getting Marlborough boys to do something 
for, and with, the boys, far less fortunately placed, in Swindon, their nearest 
industrial town. The suggestion of the Toc H Schools Secretary that Marlborough 
should act as host on its own splendid premises to a party of Swindon boys in the 
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Summer holidays was accepted, and the very successful first Marlborough-Swindon 
Camp was held: it was commanded by Н. L. О. Flecker (then Schools Corres- 
pondent of Toc H at Marlborough, now Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital) and 
officered by senior Marlborough boys and one or two ‘Toc H members. 


Next, it is scarcely necessary to say that from the start Toc H members had 
been accustomed to play games together. Greatly venturing, the London member- 
ship had hired a fine piece of land at Folly Farm, New Barnet, which on the 
initiative of the Registrar and largely by the hard work of Barnet members was 
made into an efficient Sports Ground. Finance caused many alarums and excursions 
until (in July, 1928) the Ground found a donor and became Toc H property. 
Soccer, under the captaincy of the Registrar, himself one of the outstanding amateur 
goalkeepers in England, soon set up a fine record. In the first season (1921) Toc Н 
had beaten teams of the calibre of the H.A.C., Westminster School, Bradfield College 
and Casuals ‘A.’ At a later stage the Toc Н team reached the last eight in the 
A.F.A. Cup: Soccer then somewhat declined and Toc H Rugger, under John 
Mallet and others, began to take the very reputable place in English amateur 
games which it holds to-day. But this belongs to later history. 


Nor were the Arts forgotten. Improvised acting had been a war-time delight 
in Poperinghe, and Toc H soon began to form its own Drama League. It was 
fortunate in its beginnings and among its early team of players could reckon such 
accomplished actors, now on the professional Харе, as Edward Chapman (a Mark П 
hoSteller) and John Gielgud. Since then the Toc H Drama League has come to 
be recognised as one of the most competent and enterprising amateur companies 
in the country. 


Тос H Journalism 


When three Frenchmen have an idea in common they sit about a café table 
and make epigrams about it; three Germans, in a similar situation, survey the 
subject from prehistoric times in an exhaustive monograph of many volumes; while 
three Englishmen proceed at once to collect subscribers for their new journal. It 
was not unusual, then, as soon as Toc H grew too large for each member to know 
the rest by sight and hand and so keep in touch with immediate developments, 
that a periodical should be founded to hold a mirror to the movement. 


In the sweltering May of 1921, a little duplicated quarto of four pages, headed 
the Toc Н News Sheet, first saw the light of day. Progress during the next twelve 
months was optimistic though erratic.* 

The writing, arranging, editing, typing, printing, packing, addressing and posting 
of the News Sheet were entirely the work of the Registrar, and the resultant medley 
of news and amusing views was eagerly gathered by members. In June, 1922, 
under the editorship of Lionel Bradgate, it achieved the dignity of print as the 
Toc H Journat, and gradually developed into a social review of some importance, 
providing to-day, under the editorship of Barclay Baron, not only a reflection of 
Toc H life, but a considerable contribution to current social and general problems. 


^ Extracts from the whole series of the ‘ News Sheet ' were printed in the JOURNAL, August, 1928. 
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All Hallows 


Early in the Summer of this year, Tubby was suddenly faced with an unexpected 
invitation, which involved а difficult decision. The living of one of the oldest 
and most beautiful of London City churches, All Hallows-by-the-Tower, had fallen 
vacant. It was in the gift of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and its endowments 
made it much sought after. Archbishop Randall Davidson, who had supported the 
work of the Old House and of the Ordination Test School with deep understanding 
and the weight of his authority, now offered the living to Tubby, indeed pressed 
him to take it: it was, he felt, an opportunity to do a service of special value to 
Toc H in which he wholeheartedly believed. "There was no man whom Tubby, 
in common with many other Englishmen, more revered than Archbishop Davidson 
or whose judgment he more trusted. But the acceptance of a City living at this 
Stage looked like a parting of the ways, a return to “ parish work " from the unique 
office of guiding Toc H as its Founder Padre. The actual decision was postponed 
until after the great experience of the Oberammergau Passion Play was over, but in 
the end the Archbishop's counsel prevailed. It was not until December that Tubby 
was inducted and was able to take over ' Berkyngechirche '—to use the old name 
which he soon revived. The Story of All Hallows as it affects Toc H belongs, 
therefore, to the years since 1922 and cannot be embarked upon here. That Tubby’s 
work as vicar there has had, and will continue to have, an immense influence both 
inside and outside Toc H, there can be no shadow of doubt. Не has restored to 
the old church much of its ancient beauty and fascinating interest, but, far beyond 
that, he has made it a citadel of the Spirit where men’s lives are captured and 
changed and whence the daily business of Tower Hill and the City beyond has 
been invaded in the name of God. In 1922 Tubby’s decision was received by 
Toc H members with mixed feelings of joy and dismay: they could not then 
foresee how the influence of All Hallows, working through the methods of Toc H, 
was to go out into the furthest corners of the world. 


Enter the Hon. Administrator 


When Tubby left Westminster for Tower Hill he did not desert the ship at 
Headquarters: a new figure Stepped on to the bridge and took control at once 
with the hand of a very experienced seaman. In October, after a brilliant career 
at Glasgow, at Balliol College and in India, there retired from the Directorship 
of Development in Bombay “a quiet, grey-haired man, who had never failed in 
anything he had undertaken." He was leaving the Indian Civil Service deliberately 
seven years before his time, after having caught but a glimpse of Toc H while on 
leave two years previously, in order to devote himsclf wholly to the Honorary 
Administration of this curious and heartening adventure. On November 2, 1922, 
Peter Моше, C.S.I., walked into the little room behind the Chapel at Mark П and 
took over the shabby desk from Tubby. The ‘relief’ was made thus simply, but 
the Staff at H.Q. felt it within an hour and all Toc H was presently to be aware 
of the new brain at work at the centre. To Peter’s faith, foresight, calm judgment 
and administrative genius Toc H owes more than it yet realises of its achievement, 
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The Royal Charter 
The precise moment had now come when an Administrator of Peter’s calibre 
and peculiar gifts was needed. An instrument, in the fashioning of which he had 
had no part, was put into his hand and his task was to show Toc H how to use it. 


The step which Talbot House in Poperinghe had taken in the Autumn of 1916 
in transferring its ultimate responsibility from Tubby’s shoulders to that of a pro- 
perly constituted committec, was now to be taken in the infinitely wider field of 
Toc H. Its growth had been too great to trust any longer to a happy-go-lucky course. 
The time had come when the future of the movement must be safeguarded by some 
form of Constitution, which must ensure proper control over a body at unity in 
itself, and at the same time allow the greatest possible freedom of action in its 
future tasks. In the early summer such a Constitution and Bye-laws were drafted 
by Sir Charles Kinderdine and presented to the Executive Committee, who on July 18 
decided to petition for a m Charter of Incorporation. 


Since the Charter is the framework around which the whole fabric of Toc H 
was henceforward to be built, and the mould into which its creative energy was 
now poured, it is well, perhaps, briefly to study its implications. Besides bestowing 
the doubtful privileges of suing and being sued in court of law, it had other far- 
reaching consequences. Shortly and untechnically, it provided for a system of self- 
governing Branches, units into which Toc H had of itself naturally grown in the 
past two ycars; these Branches were to elect the majority of a Central Council, who, 
supplemented by the ex-officio officers, in turn had the power to appoint an Executive 
Committee and approve new Branches. The Central Council, ultimately the respon- 
sible ruling body of Toc H, received incorporation, thus giving it full legal $tatus 
and thereby the power to hold property and to exercise other legal rights. By the 
same Charter, the full membership of Toc H was formed into an Association; the 
Prince of Wales officially became its Patron; Presidents and Vice-Presidents were 
appointed and three Trustees nominated to hold property and funds. Most impor- 
tant of all, the Objects of the Association were expressed as follows: 


I. To preserve among ex-service men and to implant and preserve in others and transmit 
to future generations the traditions of Christian fellowship and service manifested by 
all ranks of the British Army on Active Service during the War.* 

2. To encourage amongst the members of the Association the desire to perform, and 
to facilitate the performance of, all kinds of social service as between and for the 
benefit of all ranks of society. 

3. To promote among all people a wide human interest in the lives and needs of their 
fellows and to foster in every man a sense of responsibility for the well-being of his 
fellow-man. 

4. То mitigate by habit of mind and word and deed the evils of class-consciousness 
and to endeavour to create a body of public opinion free of all social antagonisms. 


In such formal words the goal of Toc H was laid down, but the membership 
found itself not entirely content with the undemonétrative precision of legal phrase- 
ology. A conference of delegates, gathered at Grosvenor House during the Birthday 


* Amended in 1925 by omitting ‘оё the British Army " and adding “ thereby encouraging its 
members through the common Christian life of the Association, to seek God, and helping them to 
find His will and to do it.” 
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Festival of 1922, informally and in their great variety of manner and dialeét, expressed 
their feeling that the warmth and certainty of the Christian basis of Toc H had 
become lost in the words of the Royal Charter. With one accord, they passed the 
following ‘rider,’ since known as the Main Resolution of Toc H, to make their 
conviction abundantly clear: 

“ Remembering with gratitude how God used the Old House to bring home to multi- 
tudes of men that behind the ebb and flow of things temporal stand the eternal realities, 
and to send them forth strengthened to fight at all costs for the setting up of His Kingdom 
upon Earth: we pledge ourselves to listen now and always for the Voice of God, to strive 
to know His Will revealed in Christ and to do it fearlessly. Reckoning nothing of the 
world’s opinion or its successes, for ourselves or this our tamily, we will endeavour to 
think fairly, to love widely, to witness humbly, and to build bravely.” 

On December 14, the eve of the Birthday, the Royal Charter received the King’s 
signature. Toc H had, for good or evil achieved a permanent form, but a form 
without rigidity and capable of fostering growth and development. Henceforward, 
Toc H was no longer ‘a one-man show '—for it had swelled to a force and size 
beyond the handling of a single man—but a recognised national institution. Its 
conquests were now the conquests of a company, its triumphs the triumphs of a 
pervading spirit, its failures the failure of each individual member. Toc H had 
grown up to ycars of discretion. 


The Lamp of Maintenance 


Simultaneously with the provision of a Constitution and the presentation of Toc H 
in the language of lawyers, it was good—and almo$t necessary—that an opportunity 
should come to interpret these privileges and responsibilities simply to Everyman, 
who thinks more easily in pictures than in Letters Patent. Every human institution 
based upon abstract ideals finds need to cryStallise them in some symbol in order 
to present them forcibly to the minds of its adherents. The thoughts of most men 
are easily diverted, and ideals, however sincerely held, demand some visible shape 
which can be held in the mind's eye. The blood-red cross on the Crusader's white 
surcoat was a rallying-point to him and a constant reminder of his goal. The 
cockle-shell or the leaden figure of St. Christopher in a medieval pilgrim’s cap 
served not merely as a charm of good luck, but a token of his purpose. In the 
homely sign of a garter a great order of chivalry remembers its ideals and its unity, 
and in our own day a trade or national mark is the assurance that its user keeps 
certain Standards before him. Toc H was Still the poorer because it had as yet 
no symbol or distinctive ceremony in which its motive might be vividly summed up, 
and its members be made even more conscious of their unity.* 


At the beginning of 1921, the Cheltenham Branch had already made the sugges- 
tion that at each meeting of a unit a silence of half-a-minute be kept in remembrance 
of old friends, “left behind in the Salient and elsewhere." This practice was quite 
widely followed, and no doubt other variations began to creep in, here or there, to 
express different aspects of the first inspiration of Toc H and its inherited task. 


e Until the coming of the Lamp symbol Toc H used only the monogram of its name in a circle, 
which is reproduced on the title-page of this book and in a simpler form on p. 6, and survives, 
engraved, on the extinguisher of the Lamp. 
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THE FIRST LAMPLIGHTING, 1922. PLATE Ш. 


Tur SCENE ON THE GUILDHALL PLATFORM ON DECEMBER 


15, 1922. 


The kev to this picture is supplied by the diagram overleaf (Plate IV.) which was issued to all who 
were taking part. The Prince of Wales, in Toc H ‘ uniform,’ has just taken his place in the centre. 
selund him stand ‘Tubby (J on plan) and Major Shiner (L on plan); Sir Godfrey Thomas iK on plan) 
is а few paces behind Tubby, not yet ‘in position,’ 


Standing before their chairs on either side of the Patron, from left to right, are Peter Моше (D on 
plan); the Burgomaster of Ypres, M. Colaert (B), the Lord Mayor of London (A), and, beyond the 
Prince, the Marquess of Salisbury (E), the Burgomaster of Poperinghe, М. Lahaye i9), and Alec 
Paterson (H); Bishop Talbot, Gilbert's father, is seen behind the Lord Mayor of London, approaching 
his seat at C; Neville Talbot had not vet arrived to take up his seat at С. 


The Standard of Ypres on the left is ‘ supported ' by Hopper, а Mark И hosteller and Н. L. О. 
Flecker, now Headmaster of Christ's Hospital; the Standard of Poperinghe (with the lion of 
Belgium, since repainted with the arms of Poperinghe) is supported by Charles Clark (who took 
the place of George Spragg of Mark 1 who fainted!) and ‘ The Gen.'. 


‘Lhe forty Branch delegations who were to have their Lamps lit, stand in a‘ hollow square ' round 
the platform—three deep, Lamp-bearer, Casket-bearer and ‘ Standard '-bearer (the standards were 
wooden Roman ' cartouches, in black and purple, with the name of the Branch in gold). One of 
the ' Markers’ (А on plan) is seen on the left, standing on the chalked circle on the floor : he was 
Col. * Buster’? Brown (Golders Green). A guard of honour of the * Lord Mavor's Own,’ the All 
Hallows’ Troop of Scouts, lines the gangway down the centre of the platform. 


The Lamps of Schools are seen in the foreground, their bearers standing on the floor of the Hall 
facing the platform. 


White crosses on the red carpet show where Lamp, Casket and Standard-bearer were to be for 
the Lighting of their Lamp (see Plan). 


PLATE IV. THE FIRST LAMPLIGHTING, 1922. 
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DIAGRAM OF THE GUILDHALL PLATFORM ISSUED TO ALL CONCERNED. 
This explains the picture ou Plate III. The Branch delegations wheeled round from both sides in 
succession, as shown by the arrows, to the Prince and back to their places. (For description, see p. 97). 
‘She delegations advanced in pairs to have their Lamps lit in the following order :— 
1920: 1. London—Mark I and I. Cheltenham; 2. Manchester aud Ш. Cambridge; 3. Maidstone and 
ШІ. Swindon; 4. Oxford and IV. Edinburgh; s. Bristol and V. Barnet; 6. Exeter and VI. Shotton; 
7. London—Mark II and VII. Wolverton; 8. Durham and VIII. Portsmouth; 9. Sheffield and 
IX. Birmingham. 1921: 1o. London—Mark III and X. Liverpool; 11. Bradford and XI. Brighton; 
i2. Cardiff and ХИ. Spen Valley; 13. Glasgow and XIII. Coventry; 14. Southampton апа 
XIV. Colchester. 1922: 15. Leicester and XV. Winnipeg; 16. Middlesbro’ and XVI. Farnham; 
17. Halifax and XVII. North Staffs; 18. Derby and XVIII. Northampton; 19. Canterbury and 
XIX. Sleaford; 20. Hertford and XX. Hull; 21. Aldershot and XXI. Huddersfield; 22. Loudon— 
Mark VII and XXII. Knutsford. 
SCHOOLS. 
а Marlborough and i. Harrow; b Westminster and ii. St. Paul's; c King's School, Canterbury and 
iii. Christ's Hospital; d Sedbergh and iv. Blundell’s; e Mill Hill and v. Berkhamsted; f Brighton and 
vi. Eastbourne; g St. Edward's, Oxford and vii. Bishop's Stortford; и Bromsgrove and viii. Solihull; 
j St. John’s, Leatherhead and ix. St. George's Harpenden. 


It remained for Barclay Baron, in the spring of 1922—the Charter being in point 
of preparation—to suggest, and later to design, a more concrete symbol about which 
remembrance and dedication might take place. Light and flame, lamps trimmed 
and clear-burning and passed on in trust to those coming after, have in all history 
been symbolic of knowledge and good and their maintenance in the dark places of 
evil and hatred. A lamp, then, of that simple and beautiful boat-shaped pattern, 
which flickeringly lit the first Christian gatherings in the catacombs of imperial Rome, 
was chosen. But for the sacred monogram XP, which is a characteristic decoration 
of such lamps, was substituted, in memory of the Salient, the double cross from the 
Ypres coat of arms, granted by the mayor in war-time for the use of Talbot House. 


The Lamp became the symbol of Toc H, and a lamp in bronze was granted to 
each unit as it proved its worthiness to graduate to the Status of a Branch. It was 
to be held as a token of responsibility and trust and to be lit as a reminder of these 
things at every meeting. Around this lighting a simple and dignified ceremony 
grew up, made real by sincerity without superstition. At first the phrase alone, 
“Let us thankfully remember our Elder Brethren that grow not old," was repeated 
before that short and potent silence. But later this was expanded to stress not only 
the remembrance of men who had given themselves wholly and unsparingly for 
their fellows in peace or war—in medicine or exploration or any kind of faithful 
servicc—but also as a pledge to carry forward such unselfish sacrifice into the future. 
It was to be not merely a “ Lamp of Remembrance” (as the newspapers Still often 
misname it) but a “ Lamp of Maintenance.” 

The idea of the Lamp first came into the minds of two members in May. On 
June 5 the * Guard of the Lamp," a sub-committee of three charged with safe- 
guarding the use of the Lamp and cxamining the claims of units to be given one, 
was authorised by the Central Executive. In the October JounNar Tubby suggested 
some words to be used not only at the lighting of the Lamp but for the initiation 
of a newly-clected member. This form of words was then somewhat modified until 
it took shape, in two separate rituals, as the “Ceremony of Light " and of Initiation, 
used throughout the world in Toc H to-day. 

The two new developments, constitutional Stability and vivid symbolism, were, 
in a real sense, complements of one another, and it was probably no accident that 
they thus came to fruition at the same time. А constitution alone is dust and dry 
bones: a ritual unsubstantiated is but tinsel trapping; but the two together, inspired 
by a deep and all-pervading ideal, give to the spirit of a society the flesh and blood 
and bones which help it to achieve its material work. 


The first Birthday Festival 

In this situation, gathering up the many threads of new and ceaseless activity into 
one visible and symbolic whole, came the Birthday Festival of 1922. The birth 
of Talbot House, had, as we have seen, been remembered previously at a cheerful 
"Party ": it was now to be celebrated in the uplifting solemnity of a “ Festival." 
This was to provide a dignified frame in which the whole picture of Toc H could 
be presented to its members and the world. And the picture thus presented was 
the fitting climax to “ е years between” old Talbot House and modern Тос Н. 
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We began our survey of these eventful four years with a fragment from Franciscan 
history, believing that the two movements, in the 13th century and in the 2oth, 
have at least something real and deep in common. Let us, at this culminating 

oint, introduce yet another Franciscan parallel. Upon a November afternoon in 
1919, Tubby had travelled to London to set out his conception of Toc H before forty 
friends. In the year 1209, Saint Francis, with the twelve brothers who were then 
all his companions, had undertaken the long journey on foot from Assisi to Rome 
to present to Pope Innocent III the simple Rule he had made for the Order which 
was to be. In 1220, after eleven years of tireless organisation of the Brotherhood 
and prayer for its purpose, he was to lay aside that practical direction to devote 
himself more completely to its spiritual welfare. The carrying out of the Rule, 
the administration of the provincials, and the spreading of the Order, he gave into 
the hands of one Peter (the name is significant in Toc H), Peter of Cattaneo. At 
the ‘Chapter of the Mats,’ at Whitsuntide of that year, he saw five thousand friars 
and five hundred applicants to the Order gathered in the plain near Assisi, to hear 
his words and to join together in their annual assembly. А multitude of rough huts 
of mud sheltered them and their beds were upon the earth, but the noblemen and 
great ladies of the city, recognising the truth they held, came out into the heat 
and dust of the plain to wait upon and help them. Saint Francis had before his 
eyes, spread out clearly below him as he Stood in the shadow of the cypress grove 
upon the hillside, the visible result of his work, a rejoicing and faithful multitude. 
He could, with high heart, pass on the temporal leadership of that company to his 
companion, for, remembering his twelve brothers of the road to Rome and looking 
down upon that great birthday festival, he knew that his work was not now in vain. 

It was three, not eleven years, since Tubby had set Toc H upon paper for his 
forty friends, and if 5,000 were not gathered in London for the Birthday Festival 
of 1922, it was only because for many the fares from Eastbourne or Exeter or 
Edinburgh presented too great an obstacle. As it was, some two thousand took 
part in the great Guest-night at the Guildhall on December 15, the seventh birthday 
of Talbot House. The great ones of his time and place came out to honour Francis 
and serve his brotherhood at their festival—and now the Prince of Wales, the Lord 
Mayor of London and many another did the same for Tubby and Toc H. We do 
not presume to say that the men and the occasions were equal, but in essentials 
history was repeating itself. Ме leave the course of events at that memorable 
week-end to be told by eye-witnesses. 


(See “The Birthday Festival" on page 95). 
ж * * * 


A great moment had come. The Lamps were lighted—for the first time—and for 
the first time the words of our well-loved Ceremony were said. “In lumine tuo 
videbimus lumen," came a strong, clear voice: "In Thy light shall we see light." 
Then the darkness of the Guildhall was filled first with the long moving cry of 
the “ Last Post," and, when that had died, with the stirring summons of “ Reveille.” 
Remember and maintain; the two bugle-calls had caught up in a single phrase, 
beyond the reach and need of words, the whole meaning of Toc H. 

R. G. C. S. & B. B. 
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The assortment of articles, reminiscences, documents, letters and notes which follow 

will illustrate in detail many parts of the Chronicle of the four years which precedes 

it. The pieces in this second part are bound to overlap each other and if there be 

small discrepancies of detail they тий be forgiven—for already memory plays 
Strange tricks, even with history so recent. 
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First Lamp Design for 
Literature, etc., 1922. 


ТО CONQUER HATE 


Is these early years, after the War, my mind was much possessed by 
two contrasted prophecies. The darker was that haunting tale which Thomas 
Hardy саб round the tragedy of the Titanic. In it, he pictured how on the very 
day on which the Tizanic was christened and launched amid the plaudits of elaborate 
civilization, Dame Nature herself launched another great white vessel. No human 
eye beheld, no name was given; when with a rending crash, the fatal iceberg broke 
from a parent berg, and found a southward drift carrying her to her destiny. Hardy 
went on to picture these two vessels, each on their maiden voyage, blindly approach- 
ing their dark rendezvous; where, when the hour is come, the supreme work of 
man's magnificence, the final word—as it then was—in luxury and sea-safety Struck, 
filled and sank, with none to save her multitudes. Had Hardy merely prophesied 
the War, or was there likelihood that something still more desperate, more unnatural, 
lay ahead? During those first few years of vaunted but illusory Reconstruction, when 
all ideals drained into Dead Sea bitterness, those of us who saw то, were most 
acutely anxious. The General Strike was, when it came, an iceberg that had got 
into a warm stream. The ship of State buckled a plate or two, but, to the amaze- 
ment of the universe, lost no lives in the process of collision. Мопс the less, Hardy's 
parable of the Titanic contains a formidable truth. Send any group to Coventry, 
and you create a cause of bitterness. Isolate any faction, any class, and they will 
work you ill. Banish a race from the comity of nations, surround a sinning country 
with sinful nations hissing at her sins, and you may fear an iceberg by and by. 
The Christian code suggests that the true remedy is the contagion of affectionate 
influence. Words only—least of all words of hostility—will never heal. 

Over against this sense of public jeopardy, there lay the other thought—that of 
Renaissance. I was at Milton’s School, and when in 1922, I reached Hart House, 
Toronto, and saw round the walls of the Great Hall the famous prophecy from 
Areopagitica, I found again a Gospel I could re-appropriate : 

" Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a Strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: methinks I sce her as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full noonday beam; 
purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; 
while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds. with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about—amazed at what she means. . . ." 

Here was indeed a text for the Dominion; but was it not conceivable that the old 
land of whom it was first written, might once more come to merit all this greatness? 
Were we to be content with the common judgment that England had no chance 
of a recovery of her first force of character. What Stood between her and a great 
Renaissance? Chiefly some Flanders graves, which had lost her a seleét multitude 
of irreplaceable allegiances. But could they not be replaced? Could not these dead 
men gain their due discipleship and influence? Could not they claim a spiritual 
sonship to reinforce their sacrifice in the new аре at hand? І pictured men in every 
walk of life, feeling themselves mysteriously akin to these young Elder Brethren, 
whose wounds would be their cloquence, whose longings would be lived into a great 
fulfilment; and that fulfilment would be nothing less than a uniting principle lifting 
anew the Lamp of pure religion. Товву. 
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“KNUTSFORD ” 


HEN Major Edmund Street, of the Sherwood ForreSters, fell on the Somme 
in 1916, Talbot House lost one of the best of its early friends. His relatives, 
in memory of him, sent a cheque for ten guineas to the Old House. Of this, ten 
shillings was spent in a shop at St. Omer on a little picture, a reproduction of the 
large painting called Venez à Moi which hangs in Westminster Cathedral; this was 
hung—and to-day remains—on the wall of the Upper Room, flanking the Carpenter’s 
Bench, at Poperinghe, and is inscribed with Edmund Street’s name. The ten pounds 
was sent to the Deputy Chaplain General at St. Omer as the first contribution to a 
fund which might help ex-service candidates for ordination in the Church of 
England to be trained after the War. “Chief among other objects for which 
Talbot House appealed,” writes Tubby in Tales of Talbot House, “ was the Service 
Candidates’ Fund, which indeed was opened by large offertories from Talbot House, 
the first being from Major Street’s family. The whole scheme for Service Can- 
didates, as it was afterwards called, originated in Talbot House, and some two 


hundred of the original candidates enlisted there. . . . When it became obvious 
in 1915 that the War was destined to be prolonged, the future recruitment for the 
ministry of the Church was a matter calling for considerable foresight. . . In 


the Challenge of May, 1915, the vision of a great recruitment from all ranks of the 
Army, resulting in colleges of men of every type and social standing, united by 
the experience. of the War, and called so as by fire, was first set forth. And 
in Talbot House the men were first enrolled. Later the lists grew beyond the scope 
of private responsibility, and were transferred to Headquarters." 

While the War was actually being fought officers and men could clearly do no 
concerted training for orders; they could but signify their intention, and many who 
thus enrolled themselves did not live to come home. Plans, however, went forward. 
Tubby himself attempted the draft of a scheme, and this was amended by John 
Macmillan (former Archbishop's Chaplain, now Bishop of Dover) who was “ liaison 
officer " between the Archbishop at home and Bishop Gwynne, the Deputy Chaplain- 
General in France. In 1917 this scheme was submitted to the Church authorities 
at home and for the most part approved. Dr. Leonard Browne, R.A.M.C. 
(“ Browno,” Treasurer of Talbot House, now Chairman of Mark УП) was invalided 
from Flanders in that year and helped considerably in England, and George Bell 
(Archbishop's Chaplain, now Bishop of Chichester) threw himself heart and soul 
into the scheme. This was the position when the Armistice came. 


The School in France 

From this point action was possible and was rapid. Frank Barry (D.S.O., a 
young Oxford don, now Canon of Westminster) was seconded from his Corps to 
the D.C.G.’s office to arrange that the candidates should be collected as soon as 
possible from their respective units on demobilisation. “So well did he effe&t this 
that, to the amazement of G.H.Q., the Church's two concentration Camps were 
ready, while other parts of the Army Education Scheme were merely on paper." 
Two temporary Schools, one for men and one for officers (since military discipline 
Still reigned) were opened in December. The Officers’ School was run at Rading- 
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hem Бу Фе Rev. Е. К. Talbot (Neville’s brother, now Principal of Mirficld), who 
had conducted a mission in Talbot House the year before. The Men’s School, 
commanded by F. R. Barry himself, afterwards known to Knutsford men as “ the 
Chief,” was housed in the old Machine Gun School at Le Touquet. Hither, by 
devious ways and by train-journeys made interminable through the sudden pressure 
of civilian traffic, men travelled in crawling cattle-trucks, in lorries and on horse- 
back from every section of the front. A spice of adventure and a savour of pilgrim- 
age inspired this wearisome journeying, and when at last they arrived at their 
destination and looked out over the grey December seas, they knew with joy that 
beyond lay the white cliffs and cities of England. Meanwhile, they were to draw 
near their heart’s desire, the work to which they felt they were being called. 


A week before the close of the year, Tubby drove with a lorry-load of gifts and 
furniture (including that of the Upper Room) up from Poperinghe to the School 
camp, where he was detailed to work. He had by now gained some considerable 
experience of humanising inhuman surroundings, and his first work was to transform 
two lecture-crooms hung with diagrams of Lewis guns attacking Gothas. These 
quickly became a Chapel and a Common-Room for the fifty students, many of 
them old friends of Poperinghe days, who had arrived by Christmas. 


'The enthusiastic band of men who were collected together here to make their 
attack upon the humanities, was Strange enough to gladden the heart of one used 
to the diversity of Talbot House. There were no books nor any kind of educational 
facilities, and the twelve instructors had to ransack minds grown unused to scholar- 
ship, in order to keep up with the cager pupils. Double firsts from the Univer- 
sities fell into rank with farmers’ boys and miners, and cheerfully paraded past the 
Greek alphabet scrawled upon the sands of Le Touquet, where in a few short 
years, all unwittingly the elegance and beauty of London and Paris would lie sun- 
bathing upon the scene of lectures in Roman history. If, with no printed reference 
to guide them, the courses were somewhat wild, they had the merit of enthusiasm, 
and it is recorded that upon one occasion Tubby distinguished himself by covering 
the entire history of the world in three lectures. Meanwhile, the salt wind blew 
from the Channel and swept men's minds clean of horror and hatred. А brother- 
hood of men united by a common object was knit together. 


Going to Prison 
The next Stage soon began, the planting of the School under peace conditions in 
England. It opens with this order, in the correct Style of Army correspondence :— 


Rev. P. B. Crayton, 

In accordance with instructions reccived from D. C. G., you are to cross to England 
on duty on 9/1/1919 to attend the meeting of the Service Candidates Committee, and 
carry memoranda from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

You should report to the War Office on arrival, and return to the School as soon as 
this duty is completed. 


Е. В. Barry, 
Chief Instructor, 
8th January, 1919. G.H.Q. Ordination Test School. 
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Tubby's reply from England, after carrying out his duty, is less formal : — 
Wednesday, 
My Dear Cuier, 

The situation here is terrific, but full of hope, thank God. ... The Archbishop came 
back full of one problem above all else and tackled the Committee on War Problems 
about it straight off .... He wants me to stop at least till Saturday, and bring you 
all the winners; and then only to come out long enough to square up, and then return 
to make final preparations for the School's establishment .... ГИ give you a full account 
of it all on my arrival. Meanwhile I’m almost dead beat. But sursum corda. Your 
S.O.S. arrived to greet him, z.e., demob. on 21st Feb. We shall be ready for you, never 
doubt. Bell is writing to you about the Staff, etc. I hope, please God, I’ve done what 


you wish. I’ve tried to, anyhow. 
Yours always, 
‘Tussy. 


No time was to be lost and Tubby, happily re-united with Leonard Browne in 
the task, began a hectic search for School premises all over the country. No longer 
could huts and dug-outs and convenient property be commandeered, and unamenable 
landlords soon demonstrated the disadvantages of private ownership to those used 
to receiving all things by the grace of Army Headquarters. There were many 
comedies of errors in the quest. A company of American soldiers marooned in a 
camp at Winchester signified their willingness to relinquish their quarters, on the 
understanding that the boat which brought the Ordination Candidates from France 
should also be chartered to remove them from this island and transport them to the 
other side of the Atlantic without further delay. Apart from this, the farmer, upon 
whose land the camp lay, held a stronger inclination to turnip-growing than to the 
training of clergy, and could in no way be persuaded. 

After several such failures, the two enquirers resorted to Whitehall, and were 
informed by the Home Office that a number of prisons and asylums stood empty, 
which were theirs for the asking only. Avoiding the possible Stigma which a lunatic 
asylum might bring to their unorthodox company, they decided upon a prison, and 
were immediately directed to Knutsford in Cheshire. Late on a winter's evening 
they arrived, and the next morning, in a countryside crisp and white with snow, 
discovered the object of their search. 

The village itself, the “ Cranford " of Mrs. Gaskell's novel, consisted of two way- 
ward Streets only, linked by narrow communicating alleys, and upon its outskirts, 
encircled by thirty-foot walls, Stood the great Stone gaol in the form of a letter К. 
It housed at the time of their arrival, a number of German prisoners of war, awaiting 
release, and was soon to be completely empty. The two pioneers leapt at the offer, 
and, when they had reported their findings, Tubby returned to France to find the 
Test School, the home of 200 men, melting steadily away in the cheerful warmth 
of demobilisation. His news was acclaimed with enthusiasm, and the prospect of 
a prison more cordially received than could have been a promise of the Ritz. The 
official report of Tubby and “ Browno ” certainly made the best of it. They not 
only offered “complete accommodation for anything up to 700 men ready at the 
shortest notice" but found it "clean, light, warm and easily made cheerful. 

A disciplined atmosphere for real work, the place itself something of a test of 
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sincerity and a valuable deterrent against snobbery. . . А good neighbourhood, 
homely, quiet and bracing.” The house-agent’s advertisement is ever wont to 
take this Strain, the tenant's view is often otherwise. This is the picture drawn by 
Е. В. Barry, who, having happily survived “ demob. on 21st Feb," came home early 


in March to take over: 


“Conceive this building empty of all but dirt—damp, filthy and forbidding—desolate 
galleries of dismal cells, desperately unlighted and unfurnished. Everything was beastly 
and repulsive, the ‘whitewash’ foul, the atmosphere poisonous, the dank vacancy 
sepulchral. There was nothing about it which did not make you shudder. 
never forget the horror and disgust struck into us by the first sight of our new home. 
The faith of Tubby had leaped to its possibilities: to some of us they were not so 
apparent. There was a moment when it seemed so impossible that anything could ever 


be done with the place that we were tempted to throw down our cards.” 


Everything had to be done in three or four weeks—and the contractors said that 
the cleaning alone would take six. “The kitchen plant had to be replaced; lights 
carried into all the cells; a bathroom built; a little sanitation; beds and blankets 
and things to eat and drink with, and all the paraphernalia had to be bought. And 
labour was not, and transport was chaotic." Not least, tutors and domestic Staff 
had to be found and engaged. By heroic efforts “ Knutsford Test School ” opened 
on March 26, 1919. The efforts were abundantly justified. Looking back on them 


* the Chief" could write: 


“We were full of the sense of real pioneering; there was an elan and exhilaration 
which swept us along in a sheer rush of joy. We knew we were doing something worth 
while. It is well in these days of ordered civilisation and comfort, which was then 
unimagined, to recall those weeks of our adventurous youth. Our brotherhood was 
forged in a readiness to take big risks and attempt impossibilitics. It was a fellowship 
of vision, because it had seen a vision of Fellowship. We have not been limited here 
by a fixed tradition. But those who brought Knutsford from across the Channel have 
bequeathed to us an ‘active service’ spirit which—however changed be the conditions— 


we are pledged never to let die.” 


The School at Work 


All the time readers must bear in mind that this was not a “ Theological College,” 
but as its name always implied, a “ Test School," that is, a place where men who 
had been attracted, while on active service, by the possibility of holy orders, could 
test their abilities and their vocation for it. Their chances of cducation before the 
war varied greatly, as their mental gifts and character inevitably did. Some began 


3» 


at tbe Test School to wrestle with “ secondary 


education for the first time. Others, 


more fortunately placed, needed but to rub the rust off a good pre-war schooling 
in many subjects in order to work for matriculation at the University. Some found 


LE 


that their “ sense of vocation 


was confirmed at the School and proceeded Steadily 


towards ordination. Others came to the conclusion that they were called to serve 
God and men in some other way than the ministry; meanwhile they eagerly embraced 
the chance of training their minds at the School for whatever work might afterwards 
be theirs. Others, again, discovered—or were told—that they were not cut out to 
be pupils in the School at all: these did not finish their course but returned to some 
work for which they were better fitted in the world outside. Writing, in retrospect, 
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“the Chief" says that “ the School went on sending out its ‘graduates’ term by 
term till the Service candidates had all been dealt with: between 700 and 800 passed 
through, and some 400, I think, are now (1926) ordained.” The great majority 
of pupils had far greater willingness to learn than means to enable them to go on 
doing it. ‘Bursaries’ had to be provided to enable these to carry on through the 
School and, if qualified, the University afterwards, and the charge on the central 
finance of the Church was considerable. 


It was a life of Strenuous work and play that Students and Staff led. The day's 
programme ran: 6.45 a.m., Reveille; 7.30, morning prayers in the parish church; 
7.45 Holy Communion; 8.15, Breakfast; 9.30 Bible reading; 1o—11 and 11—12, 
Lectures; 12.45 p.m., Dinner; 2—4, Games, 4.15, Tea; 5—7, Leétures; 7, Supper; 
8—9.30, Private study; 9.30, Evening prayers in church; 10.45 p.m., Lights out. 
They lived in the prison cells (whose doors had a way of slamming and condemning 
them to solitary confinement until a rescue party arrived), slept on hard beds and 
enjoyed, at first, an extremely sketchy diet. They fed in a long passage, and a unit 
of demobilised W.A.A.C.'s, commanded by their own officers, looked after their 
meals. After a two days’ visit, an officer wrote: — 

“The basis of the whole thing is the Spirit of Brotherhood ... There are no sets, 
no cliques; they are just one great family—and a noisy one at that!—with one great 
purpose, to serve the Kingdom of God ... This spirit of brotherhood is largely due 
to the staff, who are a most utterly ‘ unparsonic' and most completely childlike body of 
men. They bellow with laughter at meal-times; practical jokes abound; and their sneer 
joyousness is most infectious. They are men—clerical and lay—of every different sort 
of ‘ views,’ yet they are one in spirit, object, and loyalty to a great cause. They give 
the impression (so rarely to be seen) that their religion is a real joy to them... 
Despite the merriment and barbarism, there is a most tremendous earnestness in every- 
thing. They do everything with all their might and main here. There is no room 
for pious sentimentalism, no smug self-saving: all are out to attack. Whether it be in 
the services or in the geometry lesson, there is always this intentness and keenness to 
go forward to discover new facts and conquer new worlds . .. In short, it is a Public 
School for soldiers run by the Church; it has all the greatest elements of Public School 
life—fellowship, sportsmanship, loyalty, enthusiasm and clean living. There are no 


‘duds.’ " 


Not forgetting Toc H 

Tubby himself (as * Sawbones,' later) was given charge of one of the ' Houses’ 
into which, on the pattern of other 'boarding schools, the prison was divided. 
Among its members were a Colonel, a Naval Commander, other more junior officers, 
sergeants, privates and riflemen, more than half of whom had known Talbot House 
in Flanders. Two old friends, reported missing, arrived one day upon repatriation 
from a German prison-camp, a symbol of reunion striking in its uncxpectedness. 
It was to bc expected that Tubby would not be behind his fellow-prisoners, Staff 
and pupils alike, in gaiety when the moment came. On May Day he was to be 
seen as a conspicuous feature of the procession, impersonating Britannia under the 
disguise of umbrella, trident, shield (to keep off press лосова рро апа gas-mask. 
At least one of his more ambitious jeSts reached the dignity of print іп Ducdame, 


the School magazine. It was a full-blooded operetta (written in the train) entitled 
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The Bell Rock; the scenc is laid on board “ s.s. Champaignia in mid-ocean between 
Lampeter and Limehouse "; the hero, Capt. Clap-in-Irons, was played by P. В. С. 


Talbot House, the old one left behind and the new one to be born, were now 
out of Tubby’s sight but they were never out of mind. Already in February he 
had written to his mother from the School at Le Touquet, whither he had returned 
to pack up; “ the answers from T.H. are overwhelming in every sense, but Knutsford 
must come first for six months at least." On March то he writes from Red Lion 
Square, where he was snatching a holiday to make plans, that he had found “a 
delightful old Q.W.R. Lieut. (Е. С. White) to take the whole of T.H. organisation 
off me gratis and ez bloc.” In most letters he refers, with particular delight, to 
some “old Talbotousian " at the School. On May 4 he writes, for the first time, 
on the earliest headed notepaper of Talbot House in peace-time—‘ this swanky paper 
is the doing of the wonderful White of London." Meanwhile “letters continuc 
to pour in” from old friends of Poperinghe days, urging him towards the new 
beginning. And, at last, on November 14, he travelled up to London with J. H. 
Nicholson, another member of the Knutsford Staff, to meet his first committee who 
were to Stand behind him in the great adventure of the Toc Н we are Still building. 


Change—but not Decay 


The subsequent history of the Test School can only be indicated in brief outline. 
The time soon came when all the Strictly Service candidates had been, or were in 
course of being, dealt with, and already those who believed wholeheartedly in the 
School were looking to the future. “ Hopes were then raised," writes Е. В. Barry, 
“that it might be possible to continue the School for ‘civilian’ candidates as a 
permanent part of the Church’s machinery. For a year we lived in a State of 
uncertainty, crisis succeeded crisis, and each debate in the Church Assembly involved 
fighting without and fear within, until at last the financiers went on Strike and 
insisted that further expenditure must cease.” In February, 1922, then, the National 
Assembly of the Church of England passed a resolution "that the Knutsford School 
be closed as soon as may be, consistent with the equitable treatment of all who are 
concerned." This decision was due, as the Archbishop wrote to Е. К. Barry, to 
“financial and, in the minds of some people, other considerations." The School 
was, however, far too vigorous a growth to dic so casily. It officially closed and 
vacated the Prison at the end of the Summer term, but in October, Still under 
Е. В. Barry, it assembled, оп a much smaller scale, at ''Kilrie," а house in 
Knutsford. Henceforward it was carried on ‘unofficially,’ without support from 
the Central Board of Finance but with the sanction of the Church. At Easter, 1923, 
its original well-beloved “ Chief" went to other work, leaving a foundation on 
which his successors could build. In January, 1927, the School moved again, this 
time, by the generous help of Mr. Henry Gladstone, to the old Rectory at Hawarden, 
where it Still continues. 


Knutsford and Toc H 


Tubby's eleven months in 1919 with the Service Candidates, at Le Touquet and 
Knutsford, are not to be reckoned as any waste of time or as an interruption of his 
main plan—the translation of Talbot House from war to peace conditions. The 
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histories of both causes, Talbot House and the Test School, are vitally interwoven. 
The vision of such a training scheme had begun, as we have seen, deeply to concern 
Tubby’s mind many months before Talbot House was thought of in 1915. From 
1916 onwards the House gave him the opportunity of taking the first practical steps, 
in men and money, towards realising his dream of a School, some day to be. The 
School, in turn (the moment that demobilisation made a Start possible), held together 
all that could be conserved of Talbot House—many of its best friends, all its most 
precious furniture and records, and Tubby himself. And, in the next Stage, from 
the School, to which Talbot House had given much, the new Toc H was founded: 
out of the School also Toc H was to receive, in the years that followed, many of its 
builders and helpers, padres and laymen alike. 


“А Spirit from within nourishes” 

What matters most of all is that the spirit of the Old House came home with 
the Service candidates and lived on—to be re-christened the ‘Knutsford spirit.” It 
was a lamp kept trimmed and burning brightly in the intense fellowship and 
faith of Knutsford, until the moment came for the flame to be passed on once more 
to Toc H, reborn, which should carry it round the world. A spirit is easily felt 
but very hard to express in words. Let us close with a Knutsford student’s attempt 
to express it: surcly as we read, we hear him describing the very best things that 
any of us have found in Toc H : — 


" No onc is able to say what it is that really constitutes the spirit and influence of 
Knutsford. There is a spirit of joy ‘a spirit of delight. Knutsford seems to be the 
embodiment of healthy fun and youthful merriment; there is nothing gloomy and dull, 
mournful and sacerdotal about it. It is the antithesis of sorrow and a centre of hope. 
Hope is decidedly fundamental. It is there, latent perhaps in some hearts, but strong; 
ready to sec new truth and recognise fresh opportunities, merging cvery si into victorious 
faith. И is a faith which believes in a living God, who can free a fettered Church 
and save a weary world. 


* [t is not an institution but a movement. It will advance, encouraging the Church, 
helping the world, finding God. It is more than probable that many have really found 
God at Knutsford, while it is certain that the experience of not a few has been greatly 
enriched. Facts have been faced; religion has been realised; God has been seen. To 
many God has ceased to be a stern Лея and has become а personal friend; fellowship 
with man has been understood through relationship with Christ. There are mistakes 
made and misconceived ideas held, but Knutsford stands for contact with Divinity; and 
underneath the sport, any frivolity, and even the blunders that are bound to occur, this 
immortal E is maintained. lt is a primary factor of Knutsford. 

“This spirit is jointly the gift of God and the creation of sincere souls. It is the 
sum-total of radiant faith and joyful hope. It is the grand accumulation of living 
Christianity whose daily expression must influence the world. "The movement must 
receive blessing and victory; for it is of God. It belongs to our Lord.” 
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POPERINGHE ТО TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


This article, written by Tussy at Knutsford for St. Martin's Messenger (forerunner of 
St. Martin’s Review), appeared in April, 1919. It was the earliest publicity given to his 
dream of a Talbot House reborn. The article was reprinted in the fil edition of 
Tales of Talbot House in September, 1919. 


Е Nelson, remove the column, un-gum the lions, deduct the fountains, 
wash out the National Gallery, and ccase to visualise Whitehall; then roll 
the surface flat (except for execrable pavé), and, with these trifling alterations, 
Trafalgar Square becomes the Grande Place of Poperinghe. 


You must also, by the way, rebuild St. Martin’s, and put a shell-hole through 
its tower, and a clock that declares for years on end that it is always half-past five, 
thus reminding us of human fallibility in high quarters. 


The real similarity between the two places is, however, more readily realisable, 
for Poperinghe Square was for four years to the B.E.F. what Trafalgar Square is 
to London—a big place through which well-nigh every man must pass on his 
pilgrimage; an open place whercin he takes his first or last or intermediate breather 
before getting to or from business; near enough to the scene of work to warrant 
and to provoke a pause; remote enough to make the pause a pleasure reasonably 
immune from accident. 


Thus it comes that I, who was for the most of that timc vicar of the Poperinghe 
St. Martin’s (or rather of the dissenting chapel adjacent), find myself writing for 
the real St. Martin’s Messenger. 


Talbot House (so-called after Gilbert Talbot, who died at Hooge) was set up in 
Poperinghe in December, 1915. It had been the large house of a wealthy—need 1 
say?—brewer, to whom we have now handed it back more or less intact. It became 
a happy, homely household of faith—a kind of Emmaus inn, whence drooping 
spirits revived by processes natural and supernatural, went back to face whatever 
might befall the bodies that contained them. 


Come along in and have a look round. 
Don't dally with the doormat; it is accustomed to neglect. 


Here is the entrance hall. On the left hand its walls are covered with maps, 
not of the war, but of Blighty. See how the London we love, without knowing 
it, is worn away by the faithful fingers of your fellow-citizens. Неге is another, 
of Canada this time, and another of Australia, with a knot of students in slouch 
hats. Here, beyond, is a Madonna, painted on latrine canvas by a gunner artist. 
Beyond, a rendezvous board, where you put your envelope which serves as a visiting 
card, and hope some other hero from Prangley-on-the-Marsh will find it there and 
make an assignation accordingly. 

On the right there is a notice-board, which is different in its outlook on life to 
the one outside your orderly-room. Beyond, a staircase, and beyond that a gorgeous, 
framed artist’s-proof of Wylie’s “ Salient.” Looking straight through the hall you 
catch a glimpse of a well-kept garden, where men bask, as in St. James’s Park, and 
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а snug concert hall in а hop-store lies out beyond. But the hall has other doors. 
Here is a shop, which has a “ merry Christmas” atmosphere all the year round, 
and a music-room beyond it, with an irresistible old piano, not likely to be come 
by honestly ! 


Now upstairs! Quite homey this! Carpets, flowers, and pictures—not patriotic 
prints, either. Lord! what a library! These people obviously think we've got 
minds worth feeding, as well as bodies and souls. Four thousand books, and most 
of them presented by old Talbotousians. Who were they? Look at the photographs 
round the walls. 

Writing-rooms, games-rooms, and, upstairs again, billiards! English billiards, 
too—not that foreign cannon-ball game. Who expected to find English tables so 
near the line as this? Over there lie two lecture-rooms, with a large class on 
housing reform and a smaller one on French—one taken by an R.E. captain, the 
other by an intelligence sergeant. 


Excelsior once again! A companion-ladder this time, leading to a loft. Not 
likely to be furnished? Isn’t it, though? | Here's a chapel, full not only of exquisite 
simple majesty, but of an atmosphere like nothing else we have ever experienced in 
France. There’s a young Devon major (with an М.С. and bar) playing the organ, 
and a few kneeling figures. Daily evensong is not yet, but the chapel of St. 
Martin " In the Field" is, like its prototype, never without its worshippers. 


Hence, during the whole three years, some 10,000 men communicants have gone 
not empty away; and at Easter He has here been seen by “above five hundred 
brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain unto the present, but some 
are fallen asleep.” 

* * * а 


What, then, is to happen to the fellowship of Talbot House? It is plainly too 
great to lose. Its lovers have a dream of finding some house, say, in Duncannon 
Street—a difficult task; and the rent thereof, a task not less difficult; of hoisting 
the old sign-board there and taking the consequences. 


The one great fault I find, as a parson, with London is that there aren’t nearly 
enough public-houses in the place. There are places so-called, no doubt, but they 
are tied to one tradition as well as to one brewery. The inn-keepers are all too 
humble to approach you or too proud to be approached. Where is the bustling 
Boniface of literature? He is bedimmed by a guinea-pig directorate; he is 
dehumanised by the shadow of shares-cum-dividends. 


Our fancy leads us to a cosy house with a good A.B.C. downstairs, and, upstairs, 
lecture-rooms, library, games-rooms, and “ grousing "-rooms, together with a London 
Territorial Lethé chamber, where war-like reminiscences may merge wholly into 
imaginative art—in short, a junior Cavendish Club, though not quite so serious. 
Its membership (at ros. shall we say?) would be the 4,000 already on the Com- 
municants’ Roll of the Old House (of whom some 500 are in London), reinforced 
from the Civil Service and Territorial world—a class who, among the faithless, were 
surprisingly faithful to Mother Church, in inverse ratio, perhaps, to the care she 
has bestowed upon them. 
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An inn without beds is like a song without a chorus, therefore we must have а 
hotel in our hostelry; for in London men are even more homeless than they were 
in Flanders. The only financial detail yet decided upon is that, when the water- 
rate question becomes acute, we are going to draw water in a dixie from the 


fountains in the Square. You see, we are practical prophets, and the smallest detail 
is thus completely envisaged. 


All this is not yet. First, there is a sentence of six months’ hard labour to run; 
* shades of the prison-house begin to close” about Talbot House and its dramatis 
persone—in other words, the Service Candidates’ School, now opening in Knutsford 
Prison, is too great a harvest to admit other sowing yet. Secondly, there is the 
book on Talbot House to emerge, and its sale will be a wise barometer to tap. 


Meanwhile, will St. Martin cover the beggar with its ample cloak, and seek God's 
will concerning Talbot House in town? 


Postscrip—four months later 

Since this article appeared in the spring, the idea of reopening the old house in 
London has gone far forward; and in January, 1920, with this purpose in view, 
Pettifer and I report (with unexpired portion of rations) to O.C., St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. After that, we begin to begin, which is all man ever docs. Мо doubt there 
are lions in the way less benignant than Landseer’s; yet it is heartening to remember 
that lions do not bar blind alleys. So far no great patron has made us free of his 
cheque-book, but St. Martin's has promised to stand our godfather. One pitch 
already has been both found and lost. Supported as the house was by a bank and a 
cable company, this double temptation to high crime is perhaps well avoided. Other 
sites are in prospect, and it is at least plain that there is room enough for the 
experiment we contemplate. London is too full of stinging-nettles for а dock-leaf 
to spend time arguing its right to live. Po Be: 


POPERINGHE — to — ‘TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
From the First Annual Report, 1921. 


“THE CHAPLAIN’S ROOM” 


Nore: All visitors to the Old House at Poperinghe 
to-day know the first-floor room, at present used for 
sleeping purposes, on the door of which hangs the 
original notice “ All rank abandon, ye who enter here " 
—painted on a wooden ‘rainbow’ Standing on a 
wooden ‘horizon’ which bears the legend “ Chaplain’s 
Room.’ This curious notice-board came home after 
the War and was first used again on the door of the 
flat in Red Lion Square, the earliest peace-time home 
of Toc H. The two doors had this, at least, in common 
—they admitted many a perplexed visitor to a friend- 
ship which often pointed to a solution of his difficulties. 
In the following fantasy the two rooms are thus linked 
together. This little fiction forms one scene from In 
the Light of the Lamp, a dramatic medley which was 
written to cheer up the Third Annual Report (published 
in April JouRNAL, 1923). 

* * * * 

The block here reproduced was used on the front of 
the earliest Membership Cards in 1920. The top 
shows the noticeboard from Tubby’s room. The cap- 
tion was “ Our match-less Army.” 
n4 ; * * * > 
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£a Beginning of March, 1918. Late at night. 
Scene: A little room on the first floor of a house in PorerincHE, Flanders. The 
room is very full of things—a desk littered with open letters, books and papers, with a half- 
eaten apple and a mouth-organ, catching the eye, among them; rather too many decrepit 
arm-chairs; a bloated kit-bag, oddments of equipment and a pair of gum-boots on the floor 
in one corner; the walls irregularly dotted with a medley of pictures, photographs of men 
in uniform and typewritten “ routine orders" of various kinds pinned up; the mantelpiece, 
over which hangs a small crucifix, is a hospital for hard-worn pipes. All these things, seen 
in the shaded light of an oil lamp, make an immediate impression, not of confusion, but 
of familiarity and friendliness. 

Two men are sitting near the hearth, on which the fire is burning low among ashes. 
One, tilting his chair, 1s noticeably broad of beam, with round spectacles on a round face. 
He wears a very seedy blue college blazer, khaki shorts and puttees. He is the Innkeeper 
of this queer Hostelry of Emmaus. The other, very boyish looking, sits on the floor with 
his back to the mantelpiece, playing restlessly with the poker. He wears corporal’s uniform. 
Corporat: It’s been the same old trouble ever since I left the works. What would you 

do, Tubby, if you were me? 

THe “ INNKEEPER " : Dear old man, I'd write to the governor. You've got to put it straight. 
(Diving into the litter on the desk, and fishing up simultaneously a sheet of paper and an 
envelope with the half-eaten apple. He resumes the latter, and throws the paper into his 
companion's lap.) Do it now, and I'll post it. You'll be glad afterwards. Bless you! 

The door opens and a private soldier comes in, a spare little man, obviously very tired 

but very cheerful. He balances two cups of tea in his hand. 

Tue “INNKEEPER " : Dear Gen., you're a perfect angel! 
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Tue “ GENERAL " : You ought to be in bed, and you know и. I'll have the М.О. on your 
track in the mornin’. Неге’ a drop of tea to be goin’ on with. (Passes the other сир 
down to the Corporal, who smiles up at him.) There’s a Captain in the Worcesters just 
come in, off leave—walked up from “ Hopout.” He wanted to see you particular, but 
I told him to doss down in the Library because you was aslecp. 

THE “INNKEEPER ”: I'll go to sleep when I have seen him—honest. Send him along, Gen. 
(The two old friends smile at one another, the “ Innkeeper” with comic humility and the 
“General” trying to be Stern. He goes out.) 

A minute later the door opens again, and a Cartain, well over six-foot, moustached, aged 

about 35, comes eagerly in. The “Innkeeper” jumps up to meet him. The Corporal 

makes a move to rise, but the “Innkeeper” pushes him back. 

THE “ INNKEEPER ” : Beloved Mac! Where in the world did you spring from? 

Captain: Blighty. I got special leave, when it was too late to help much. 

Tue “ INNKEEPER’’: What's wrong? The Corporal won't mind our talking. And here's 
some tea, specially made for you. (Pushes his cup across the desk.) 

Carrain: Well, you remember when I got married, because you had always meant to 
marry us yourself. А fortnight ago the kiddic came—before his time. It was an air-raid 
that did it. They wired, and I had a deuce of a job getting home. Mil had been 
fighting for days—because she wanted to sec me just once again. My God, Tubby, 
I didn't know people could suffer like that! I got home—and she died. Same night. 

Tue “ INNKEEPER” (quietly): Мас. (He puts his arm round him, holding him tight. 
They Stand quite silent in the middle of the room: а long pause.) And the Кафе? 

Captain (throwing up his head abruptly): О, the boy's glorious. I thought I couldn't 
stick seeing him at first. But he’s a wonder. I expect I’m about finished: it don’t 

much matter anyhow. But he’s going to make good when all this bloody show's over. 

Tue “ INNKEEPER " : Dear old Mac! And you're going to take him in hand and show him 
how. Thats what you're going to live for now, please God. Finish your tca, and then 
we're going upstairs to the Upper Room. We can see the way through plainer up there. 
He turns towards the fire : beside it, sprawling sideways om the floor, the Corporal lies 
fast asleep. A sealed and addressed envelope is in his hand. The “Innkeeper” pushes 
an old cardigan gently under his head, and takes the letter from him. He and the 
Captain go out, closing the door behind them. The sleeper Stirs, smiles without opening 
his eyes, and settles down again. 

The friendly little room is very #11, and upon everything т it—the worn out man, the 

open letters of friends, the portraits of the brotherhood in arms—the lamp sheds its com- 

fortable golden light. 


* * ж * 


The lamp begins to flicker, as though the oil were nearly spent. It sinks lower, until 
only the wick glows red. It is not extinguished, but the room is very dim. . .. 

Then it flames up again and discloses the place once more. The surroundings are 
familiar and yet somehow changed. The Time ts, as before, night in early March—but 
two crowded years have passed between. The Scene is Still “ Emmaus Inn,” “ Everyman's 
Club," but it has moved its quarters from the Rue de l'Hópital at Poperinghe to Rep Lion 
Square, in the heart of Lonpon. It is a larger room than before, panelled to the ceiling. 
A fire burns cheerfully in the grate at the further end, and before 1t are drawn up several 
arm-chairs and a large sofa; above it the old-fashioned mantelpiece is crowded with 
photographs of old friends. 

As the scene opens the onlooker musi slep aside to let pass half a dozen men who are 
crowding out of the door, with much laughter and shouts of “ Cheerio!” A deep voice, 
somewhere in the room, can be heard answering “ Good-night, Creatures! ® The last 
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‘AS YOU WERR’ PLATE V. 


HAS THRE PRINCE or WALES IN 1927 ALEXANDER PATERSON IN 1921. 
Patron of Toc H. Chairman, 1923-1924. 


Rev. HvcGu EF. SawBRIDGE, М.С. IN 1921. Rev. Par LEONARD, D.S.O. IN 1921. 
Knulsford 1921, Leicester 1922. Cheltenham 1920, Manchester 1921. 
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PLATE VI. THE FIRST MARK. 
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Млкк І. QUREN’S GATE GARDENS, IN 1920. 
In the upper picture Tubby is seen selling off ona bicycle; Sam Pickles, 
in his sleseard's while coat, leans against a pillar, In the lower picture, 
the furnilure of the Upper Room at Poperinghe is seen filled into a 
west-end drawing тоот al Mark I. 


footsteps die out on the uncarpeted stairs several floors below, leaving the room very 

quiet. It is in the possession of two people—the “Innkeeper,” who is holding the half- 

unwilling Corporal by the arm. Both are in nondescript civilian coats, khaki collars, and 
grey flannel trousers. 

‘Te CorroraL (who looks ill): I must really go, Tubby. 

Tur '" INNKEEPER " : Where to, old boy? 

True Corporat: Well, I don't quite know, to tell you the truth. 

Tue " [NNKEEPER ” (laughing): Then you shan't go there. You're going to bed (pushing 
him on to a sofa), and you're not to talk any more shop: we'll hx up that business in 
the morning. I’m going to read to you. (He takes a half-finished apple and a small 
green book from the mantelpiece, Stretches himself on the hearthrug, propped up on one 
elbow, and begins to read and cat alternately.) “1 saw in my dream that the Interpreter 
took him by the hand, and led him into a little room . . ." (Не goes on for some 
minutes reading from “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” turning over a page or two at a time; 
there is no other sound save the rattle of a late—or early—tram, coming and going, in 
Theobalds Road, behind the house. He flops reading and breaks into a deep chuckle, 
rumbling on and on: Y say, isn't that perfectly glorious! There is no answer from the 
sofa, for the Corporal has fallen fast asleep). 

The “ Innkeeper” Stands up, crosses to a door on the right and opens it softly. The sight 

fo which it gives access is that of a man in his shirt-sleeves bending over a gas-cooker, and 

the sound and smell are of sausages frying. 

Tue “Innkeeper”: Gen., you bad man! Why aren't you in bed? 

Tue “ GENERAL" (turning round scornfully): If you've forgotten about your supper, I 
haven't. It'll be ready in two shakes. 

«42 this moment the main door of the room opens, and a man under 40, six-foot tall and 

moustached, walks т. The very shabby trench coat he ts wearing over " civuy" clothes 

ts soaking wet, and he throws it off with a grimace. 

Tue “INNKEEPER” (turning quickly): Beloved Mac! How on earth did you get here? 

Tne Carram: The lads left the street door open, I suppose. Anyway, here I am, and 
thundering glad, too. Been tramping the blessed streets all day. That job I told you 
about didn’t come off, and I’m getting a bit desperate. 

Tue " INNxEEPER " : Well then, something’s got to be done about it. Come and talk to 
me. But how jolly! My heart was in my boots at the prospect of wasting the night 
by having to go to bed. Ву the way, we've kept a sausage for you specially. (Shozses.) 
Сеп.! 

Voice FRoM Benino л Door: ’Arf a mo’, can't you! 

All is well. Let us leave them to it. B. B. 


* Ф + * 


The verses of what is now known in Toc H as ‘The Hymn of Light’ were written for 
different episodes of this fantasy, e.g., :— 
O Light of Light, who givest also laughter, 
МаЯег of men, who зеиеб servants free, 
We build Thy House for them that follow after, 
Serving the brethren in service unto Thee. 
So shine in us, our little love reproving, 
That souls of men may kindle at the flame: 
All the world’s hatred, broken by our loving, 
Shall bow to Love, Thine everlasting Name. . . 
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А GALLERY OF EARLY PORTRAITS 
1.—А Glimpse of Be Te Gen К 


Nore: From the letters written by Tubby from Talbot House іп 1915 down to the 
present-day life of Toc Н the name of “ The Gen.” keeps cropping up. Private Arthur 
Pettifer of the Buffs (first nicknamed ‘Le General’ by the children of Poperinghe) was 
officially attached to Tubby as his batman, but soon became the unfailing factotum of 
Talbot House through all the changing fortunes of the War. When Toc Н Started again 
in London he resumed his old role, first at Red Lion Square and then, with his family, 
at Mark 1; when Tubby became Vicar of All Hallows the Gen. became Jack-of-all-trades 
in the church and round about Tower Hill In 1918 he was decorated with the Military 
Medal for the bold rescue of civilians in a shattered house in Poperinghe, and in 1925 
he was made a Vice-President of Toc Н and, as the only one of that class present, took 
the chair, pipe in hand, at the opening of the Central Council meeting of that year. 
A lively biography of him appeared in Tales of Talbot House in 1919 and was carried 
further in 1931 in the first publication (Gen, in four fyttes) of Tubby’s ' Bangwent’ series, 
whence the following glimpse is quoted. 


^] Мея spring of 1920 found me thus circumstanced. My billet was a crazy 
“furnished” flat in 36, Red Lion Square, a top-floor of five small rooms 
rented at a figure as Steep as its staircase, for a six months’ period. This I shared 
with four old friends, and also with a Stranger summoned by an Agony column 
advertisement. To-day, when ‘Marks’ all round the world house men selected 
from waiting lists, it is not easy to recall the atmosphere of a time when it was 
necessary to advertise to fill bed number five in the Toc H in being. Among 
the pots and pans, Pettifer (in his spare time) flourished. No measure of emancipa- 
tion from the tyranny of figures could entitle us as yet to reclaim him on the 
staff. He had his home to support. His sons, the Brigadicrs, were not yet out of 
school. Yet he called in frequently, and slept sometimes, and did a few odd jobs 
to keep his hand in. 


One biting day in March, 1920, he found me more than a little harassed, because 
the nascent Central Executive had passed a resolution on my wardrobe; and voted 
that the work of the Appeal а а new suiting for their Chaplain-cum-General 
Secretary. Up to this date, I had done well enough by resuming all that was 
serviceable of my pre-war habiliments. These I had reinforced by a ‘standard’ 
suit from Gamages, accepted as a final tribute from a grateful country. We were 
entitled upon demobilisation to fifty-two and sixpence, or to a suit of “ standards.” 
I chose M las, blue serge; Still likely to survive my well-appointed day. The 
blue serge, had, however, this unfortunate feature; that, when the patriotic tailor 
built it, he had in mind a Guardsman. While therefore all looked well above the 
load-line, the funicular appendages were exotic in their incidence, and had to be 
turned up, and up again before my feet were reasonably free. Even when scissored 
with audacity, this blue suit failed to fit. The Central Executive of 1920 disapproved 
it openly, and voted me to a tailor, before the next month’s meeting. 

All that I knew of tailors was that they lived in Rows. I further knew the 
names of the Rows in Vanity Fair, but only two Rows in London. “Rotten” 
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seemed not the place; I disremembered Saville, but daily passed Southampton Row, 
where trams for my first love—Bermondsey—dive with determination, and breathe 
again by Cleopatra’s Needle. 

I trust there are more tailors than one in Southampton Row, otherwise what 
here follows may lead to lawyer’s letters. I gazed into a window, Stepped through 
the door, and Stammered forth my errand. “I want a suit," I said, " two trousers 
and a waistcoat and a coat. My friends are sending me to see a lot of men with 
money. I want to look impressive for ten years. The first Lesson last night, 
Nehemiah nine, says that the Jews in the wilderness did not wear out their clothes 
in forty years. I want a suit like that!" They heard me out, with patience; 
and now produced a scries of small books, the leaves of which were many shades 
of cloth, and on cach page a label. I volunteered a thought that struck my fancy. 
Was tartan made by Scottish tailors out of these free books of samples? This 
was received severely. I was informed that he to whom I spoke was born among 
the heather. I plunged at this, and chose a sombre brown, adapted for all seasons, 
and equally inappropriate at any. It was then taken away into a type of cupboard, 
and bidden to prepare myself for a visit from a prophet, furnished (like Ezekiel) 
with a plumb-line. Ezekiel duly came, attended by a yawning recording angel, to 
whom he spoke his findings in a voice of doom. These measurements unnerved 
me utterly; and I resumed my ordinary wear with feverish expedition. I was just 
passing out of the emporium, in a cold shiver of delinquency, when someone called 
me back. It seemed that the customer should leave his name—that was the usual 
thing—and his address for his summoning to a forthcoming séance. All this I 
did in a black-bordered voice, appropriate to the solemnity. 


Day followed day for a full week before the message came. Each morning, as 
I walked to work, I sensed the tailor's windows, seeking to see my promised wear 
bravely displayed. Each evening, I had hopes that the most clear-complexioned 
dummy gentleman, who changed his suits so often, would by the morrow try on 
mine. But it was not to be. Nor, indeed, did I wonder, when I obeyed the 
summons and saw with my own cyes the perjured parody of a lounge suit, which now 
awaited me. The Stitching was fantastic; even they saw the thing would never 
do, and ripped at it with large scissors and chalked my shoulder-blades, until 
I told them that arthritis came from chalk in bones. They then removed the 
tattered wreck which had been my new coat; and, to my blank amazement, 
asserted that the whole suit would be ready for leading home on Friday without 
fail. 

When Friday came, I felt I could not face it. But Pettifer—as ever—came up 
the stairs, looking too spruce for anything. He found me wrestling with a further 
perplexity. He asked me who was vexing me. I answered at random, “go and 
fetch Prometheus.” Pettifer didn’t know him. The gift of fire is an irony, where 
nothing combustible is handy. I forget exactly what had pete I know that 
coal was costly, and that we had none then. Someone had brought an army 
Stove or bucket which—fed with balls of paper—gave out a transitory gleam, as 
warming as Bob Crachit’s candle-flame. And I was rolling paper fuel, when 
Pettifer came in. 
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The old man didn’t like it, and said so openly. I told him that the best thing 
he could do for me was to go and call for the New Suit. He clattered downstairs, 
grumbling. Soon he returned, box under arm, and with a grim decisiveness in his 
eye. The box and its contents were my preoccupation: trousers (is) and waistcoat 
—called a vest more technically—together with the coat—it lay there perfect. | 
saw myself accoutred as never before, raging with rich results in high Society, a 
model of compelling dignity. I heard the Clubs and Drawing Rooms whisper, 
“how perfectly he dresses! Let us support Toc Н.” But Pettifer stood waiting. 
I took a note from him and opened it demurely. The bill was sixteen pounds! 
I Stared at it, looked at the empty grate, and went and fetched my lean cheque 
book. Pettifer said something to the effcét that he had undertaken to take the 
money back to them before they closed that night. I went back to rolling paper 
balls, in the most dismal temper. 

His Step once more, but slower. A sound of something heavy deposited upon 
the topmost landing. А pause, and he came in. A smear of black—the only time 
that I had seen it—Stood out across his cheekbone. He almost shouted—^ Come 
away from there. Pll teach you to make fires.” And then I found a sack was 
on his shoulder. 

“ Gen," I said, * whose is that? Where did you lift и?” “ Never you mind,” 
he said, ‘it’s yours now, and old Prom—what’s his name—can’t better и. It's coal. 
Real Derby Brights.” “But whose?" I said, "we aren't in Pop. to-night. It 
isn't mine, or yours. If it belongs to the Conservative Offices downstairs, it's sure 
to lead to trouble—questions in Parliament, and the Dean of Arches taking away 
my collar." “Now, you look here," he said, * the first time, when I took the 
carpet back,* the A.S.C. just pinched it.. You don't kid me no more, you've got 
to keep it. I didn't get that sack by pinching it. I bought it from a chap." 

“You bought it, Gen? All right, I'll pay for it. But I half wish you hadn't. 
How much was it? " 

* Well," said Pettifer, and paused, like a tap with air in the pipe—“ you see it 
was like this. When I went for that suit, and brought the bill, I noticed that the 
tailor’s shop was taking in some coal. When ! went back again, I found a shilling 
in my right trouser pocket, that I never thought was there. I got the receipt; here 
it 15, and as I came away, I gave the shilling to the man tipping sacks. Bless you, 


'e understood. ‘I’ve kids myself,’ 'e said." 


i Ts 
А А True I 150120 Story 

This account of how Мм. A. Hurst, General Manager of the Car and General Insurance 

Corporation, came to be the Treasurer of Toc Н, is quoted from the Journat of August, 1924. 


* 7OU must know, my friends (here the old voice faltered and the requisite Steps 

were taken to fortify it against the Strain of its mclancholy monologue), that 
during most of the year 1919 I was, with many of my friends, residing in a jail; 
and the jail in question was not only one of the largest but also the most obsolete 
in the whole country. 


* This refers to the ‘‘scrounging’’ of a carpet for the Chapel at Poperinghe from the house next 
door, and the reluctant return of it at Tubby's bidding. 
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Difficult Waters 
In November, 1919, on the night of the 14th, I made a sortie to London, bringing 
as my Achates a man more prone to thinking than I. On landing, chilled and 
chap-fallen, we made our way to a great club. Our present task was to concoct the 
first prospectus of Toc H, required at the inaugural lunch party later on that 
unlovely day. Like men with nothing better to do, we breakfasted with inglorious 
intensity. Next a great figure passed us by, one under whom, in war days, we 
had both obscurely served. We accosted him, were overwhelmed by his ready 
friendship, and talked of old days and newer hopes—and Still our day’s task was 
not begun. Finally we got down to it and constructed the outline of our brief. 


Now how to get it typed and duplicated? We must have forty copies by one 
o'clock, ог Toc Н could not be born, even upon paper. We left the club to find 
some place—how likely at midday on a Saturday !— where two ill-dressed, weary 
and impecunious Strangers could have this miracle of multiplication performed while 
they waited. At the end of the Strect Stood a dercliét hive of military magnificence, 
guarded by some sentries with retroussé bayonets. I had heard of a humorist 
Stepping up to one of these, and, with unforeseen alacrity, using it to nick his cigar. 
But I knew that sentries, even when a war to end war is ended, can seldom lay 
aside their arms to indulge in typewriting at the behest of passers-by. Оп a sudden, 
next door to the Club itself, a notice met my eye. It was the headquarters of a 
Corporation whose name was familiar to me as touching the insurance of my much- 
enduring Clyno motor-cycle. Recently I had had a smash which had cost them, 
without a murmur, my premium for ten years. But im person I had never 
darkened their doors. 

Landing a Big ‘un 


In dull despair we turned in beneath the sign. A boy stood behind a counter, and 
I Started to frame a phrase which might intrigue this youthful and alert antagonist. 
Even as I did so, he shrank into insignificance. The aweful (no, not awful) figure 
of the General Manager himself brushed past. The game was up. I turned to 
retreat. But it was too late. 

“What is и?” he was saying. “You want to see someone. Well, come and 
sec me. Why not? I've got some time Нее. ГИ hear your business myself this 
morning. It keeps one in touch, you know, in touch. This way to my quarters— 
don’t forget it another time. If the business isn't pressing ” (not pressing!) “ we'll 
smoke. Fond of fishing? I am, very. Down at Rye, now—you know Rye. 
Quaint old place. . . .” 

We sat on the edge of our chairs, Nicholson and I, and talked feverishly about 
fishing. We knew that we were fishing at that moment, playing a monster on a 
bent pin and piece of cotton. The handsome office clock ticked on majestically. 
Our cigars went out for the tenth time. Never were normal clients so agitated; 
the matter must be something on a big scale. The great man looked from one to 


the other of us enquiringly. And then the crisis came. 
* Well, now,” he said, “ what is it? I’m sorry I've kept you waiting. You were 


coming in to see about some. . . : "Wy 
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Then the flood-gates broke. “ Ме want to get some typing done," I said. 
“ That’s all.” 


“Typing . . ." he said, with the thoughtful care of a man who is certain 
he has missed the key-word of a sentence. “Did you say typing? Surely. . ." 


“Yes,” said I, "typing, and the thing’s like this. You see . . .” and I told 


him everything in one long sentence without a single comma. 


“Well, he replied, “it’s an odd business certainly, but I suppose I'm the only 
man anywhere here who could get this done at 12.30 on a Saturday. So. . .” and 


he pressed a bell. 


The head stenographer (one of a personal staff of sixteen, if I remember right) 
appeared, and had the position explained to her. We dictated, both of us, at 
breakneck speed. She disappeared. We offered to do likewise, but he wouldn't 
bear of it. 

“Tell me more about your plans," he said, “ You muétn't think that I. . . 


And then he told us something of need, as he saw it, within that room day by 
day, and from that office window. 
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Incredibly quickly fifty cycloStyled copies, more neat than natural, were in our 
hands. We tried to thank but were forbidden. “Come again gladly, when you 
want anything we can do," he said. 


We did. The Central Executive of Toc H now meets every month in the board- 
room next his sanctum,* and he is one of its most indispensable officers, and 
untiring voluntary workers for Toc H. Peer. 


* Tt continued to do so until Toc H Headquarters moved into Queen Arnne's late in 1926 and 
acquired a board-room of its own. 


5, — Mustard Seed 


In the JounNar of December, 1930, Tussy has told the tale of the arrival on the staff 
of “Mus” (W. J. Musters), Registrar from early 1920 until now and—we all hope—for 
many years to come. Неге is an extract from his article. In the lasl paragraph he welcomes 
“Peter” (Р. W. Monie), who became Hon. Administrator of Тос Н in 1922. 


TN November, 1919, our plots and plans hatched in Red Lion Square. . . . 
1 Then the scene shifted to the Challenge office in Effingham House, Arundel 
Street, where every Monday midday the Editorial Board was entertained to coffee 
and a bun, while William Temple wrote the leader or the notes, telling, while 
he thus dealt with intricate affairs, entirely irrelevant Stories of his father. Each 
evening when the Challenge tucked up for the night, the pot of Stickfast was duly 
returned to the neighbouring office—a little better off than ourselves and able 
to afford a pot of Stickfast—yes, they were Christian neighbours, who held the 
Universe upon its Catholic course, and yet allowed their Stickfast, of their charity, 
to be profaned by liberal English churchmen. 


When the Challenge office was deserted, I stopped behind, and at about six 
or so came E. G. White, and one or two new helpers, to turn the pile of letters 
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into an index file. And there one day the Poperinghe typewriter, shell-shocked 
and quite incapable, emerged from beneath a cloud, by then scarcely dissipated, 
of tattered correspondence. I picked it up and put it on a table, and looked at it 
and wondered how Sergt. McInnes had endured it, and what could now be done. 
My bank pass-book held a sum of about £19. I took the telephone and rang down 
to the firm who made the typewriter in the dim distant past. A limping repre- 
sentative came up, and looked at it with manifest contempt, and yet with some- 
thing human in his mien. I begged of him that he would take it hence and 
bring it back restored, or bring another as cheap as possible. He vanished with it 
headlong. A No. хо returned with him as escort. It was an old machine 
reconstituted. I bought it for {10, cheap as machines then Stood. 


A few days later somehow, my firs great dream came true; and Mrs. Payne, 
secretary to a hospital, with a few hours to spare, arrived prepared to take down 
the first letter that any woman typed as from Toc H. This nearly never happened, 
for she, while all-accomplished, refused to touch а No. то reconstituted. I rang 
in, desperation for the man who limped and was sardonic. He came again and 
took away No. ro, returning shortly with a newer model. I asked the price, 
and he named some desperate sum like £15. 1 withered and protested. He, to 
my complete amazement, sealed and confirmed my protest by saying of the firm 
which then employed him, “ Yes, they are dirty swine." I looked at him and 
wondered. Indeed, I asked the facts. The situation seemed too odd to credit. 
He said, “They are. And I’m soon hoping to join another firm. What's all 
this you're doing? " I told him what I could. That was perhaps the very first 
of any explanation of Toc H given in rapid conversation in business hours, and 
with a typist waiting—albeit she was purring over the new machine. He took 
the cheque, which nearly finished me, took it reluctantly, and went away promising 
to return after they had closed. He came, and limped across with me right to 
Red Lion Square. Не came upstairs and we had food together. Не then made off. 


Some three weeks passed before I saw him again. This time he came to tell 
me that he had left the firm, and was on holiday with a new good appointment 
at {9 a weck and commission ready ahead of him. Could he then give his holiday, 
as his girl was Still nursing in Scotland in the hospital where she had nursed 
him when he had come back with his shattered foot from 18-pounder guns near 
Ypres? Could he give his leisure to better my untidiness? He put in hours and 
days; and when at last he left, his holiday completed, to join the new firm, Mrs. 
Payne and I looked straight at one another and despaired. His handling had been 
so prompt and so decisive. We could not face his loss. 


Some three weeks later he came up again, yet hung back for a little from saying 
what had brought bim. Finally, he just said: “I can't leave you like this. You'll 
never get ahead; so ГИ resign my job and come and work with you. What can 
you pay me?" I showed him my bank book, which I had ju$t received, made 
up, that morning. The sum available Stood at precisely £36. I said: “ £3 a week 
for twelve weeks, then I don’t quite know." To which he thus replied: “I have 
written to the girl and told her that I think I ought to join you. She says she 
thinks so too; so we'll just wait. Talbot House was not born when I was in the 
Salient, but it seems а good thing. I'll take the job. Come оп.” 
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Once more the panorama changed. Mus and I are now seated in that most 
gloomy room behind the Chapel room in old Mark П. We have опе table only, 
and that is shared between us. A cupboard never meant for such a purpose, and 
with uneasy doors, contains my wardrobe and a pile of pamphlets, our first ballon 
d'essai, a reprint from Sz. Martin's Review. My bed is in the corner and razor on 
the mantelpiece. Mus himself lives upstairs, in the large shell-shocked room which 
some colonial toughs, there billeted, pulled down upon them. In that surprising 
chamber five of us were then sleeping and all were having meals. There was no 
kitchen Stove, no gas, no electricity. We cooked our food on the drawing-room 
fire and lit odd bits of candle. Two gifts, however, figured most amazingly. А 
lady had appeared, we knew not whence, and lent to this big clubroom two 
valuable pictures. At least their value, as reported, tantalised us. We could not 
but behold the unpermitted prospect of turning them into a satisfaction of other 
needs than the purely zsthetic. Both pictures Still remain within the present 
lounge. One is the “ Hopeless Dawn,” a copy by the artist; the other is a Con- 
tinental lady who has, it seems, slipped off a beetling cliff eight feet high, and is in 
process of being netted like a protesting prawn by a wild fisher. With this high 
art upon the walls, the lounge at Mark II harboured five old friends, both as their 
bedroom and their kitchen, with soap-box chairs and everything to match. 


The panorama now remains the same. А shy, grey, quict man reaches the 
room downstairs upon November 2, 1922. He has come back from India, come 
back before his time; that time henceforth ours. He said to me: “Here І am. 
What are you doing?” I said: “Im opening letters." He said: “ Will you 
please now go right away." And since that day I have but visited Toc H Head- 
quarters. My task was ended there, his had begun. 


4, — Personages V arious 


N 1922 the London Marks were making friends with many sorts of people. Among 

their earliest captures were A. A. Milne, Sir Owen Seaman, G. K. Chesterton 
and J. C. Squire fr literature, Lord Robert Cecil, Aubrey Herbert, Bishop Gore, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, for various high-mindedness. Pure politics was not a neglected 
issue, thanks to Trevelyan Thomson in particular, who lived in Mark I while the 
House was sitting; and when he got in reasonably carly, narrated to a pyjama 
audience the features of the day. When will our Statesmen realise the urgency of 
gathering new discipleship in the one way in which it can be gathered—by personal 
acquaintance such as this? Debates remain unread. During the coal strike Mark П 
tried a sound experiment. Pledged to think fairly, it proceeded to welcome three 
Statements at successive Guest-nights. The first was from Lord Gainford, the second 
from Robert Smillie and the finale from Sir Richard Redmayne on “The Truth 
about Coal.” Politics taught like this improves with telling. On July 4 I had the 
honour of escorting the Chief Scout on a midnight visit to Mark II. I took him 
to the room which then served as "the Nursery.” In it three of our youngest 
members—all of them Scouts—were asleep. They woke and saw a vision. 
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NEVITLE Гылот AND * GEN? IN 1920. 
Neville is handing over his hat to' Gen? (who 
wears a Grman soldicr’s cap) іп the cloak BARKIS AND ANTON LanG (6 Christus ") АТ 

room of Mark I. OBERAMMERGAU, 1922. 


War. А. Hurst, Нох. TREASURER, W. J. Mustirs (| Mus’), REGISTRAR. 


PLATE VIII. FIRST MARKSMEN. 
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А CARICATURE FROM ‘Тик CHRISTMAS Зриит, Toc И ANNUAL, 1029. 
This caricature by J. B. Melhuish portrays S8rUART ЅигррАКЮ, who ediled | The Christmas 
Spirit’; (‘Vue GEN ' (in his German Army cap, a souvenir of the War); Lanay, а Mark 1 
hosteller who helped with the Appeal; "Univ; COMMANDER GREEN, who succeeded Е. С. 
WHITE as voluntary office staff; ‘Sut,’ (he Warden of Mark 1, author of the reminiscences 
opposite; and Sam PICKLES, steward of the Mark, who now acis on the professional slage 
under the name Peter Ridgway. 


THE FIRST MARKSMEN 


Some recollections of Mark I in 1920, by Н. Ѕнімев (‘ Shi’), its first Warden, who was 
recently appointed a Vice-President of Toc H. Written for these pages. 


I AM tempted to begin by writing of the really first branches of Toc H in 

x41 and 154 Heavy Batteries, R.G.A., in the Ypres Salient; of the first little 
Chapel created by the loving hands of William A. Dodd in our Headquarters 
post near Dickebusch, inspired by the Upper Room at Poperinghe and the fore- 
runner of the many House chapels to-day. But obviously I mu&t omit the back- 
ground of a war-time connection with Talbot House, and come to the moment 
when, in response to a second ‘ whizz-bang ' from Tubby, I arrived at the Cavendish 
Club to attend onc of the first Toc H conferences under the chairmanship of Dick 
Sheppard—a luncheon party delightfully informal. Аз one of the generation whose 
lives are definitely divided into ‘pre-war’ and ‘post-war,’ now at the stage of 
insisting on the tailor making suits comfortable round the ever-increasing middle, 
the re-building of civilian life began for me with Tubby’s invitation to join the 
small band of Toc H members living in a small flat off Holborn. No. 36, Red 
Lion Square ought to have been designated by the Army-plus-civilian nomen- 
clature of Mark oo. 


It is the small, odd things which influence our lives. 1 had somehow stored away 
in my memory Donald Hankey’s words in his essay on Democracy: “ When the 
war is over, and the men of the citizen Army return to their homes and their civil 
occupations, will they, I wonder, remember the things that they have learnt? If 
so, there will be a new and better England for our children." Аз one of those 
who had lived to return—with the experience of fellowship Still novel and intense 
and cemented by the loss of those left behind—I greatly welcomed the invitation 
to join the small group of Toc H pioneers. It seemed to offer the opportunity of 
appeasing a state of mental restlessness, in the light of Donald Hankey's hopes. 


“Mark 00,'—Red Lion Square 


There were five of us in this original team which joined to set up on the fringes 
of Bloomsbury a Toc H Hostel, Club and H.Q. office combined—Tubby, Frank 
Wilkins, George Spragg, the Gen and myself. Here we lived for a month or two 
gathering fragments of the family of Talbot House, Poperinghe round us. Each 
of us followed his own occupation by day and worked at the building of Toc H 
at night. Р. B. C. conducted his correspondence there and visited all sorts of people, 
in the oddest of kit. The incident of his going to dine with Lord and Lady 
Byng (whom he had never met) dressed in a much-worn dinner suit covered 
with his war-scarred trench coat, has been somewhere recorded by himself. His 
description of the fellow-guest who enquired of him at intervals during the meal 
whether he believed in Darwin's theory is not the least entertaining part of the 
Story. As was natural in a member of the B.E.F., my only complaint about our 
community life at No. 36 was on the score of our primitive ideas of food. The 
repetition of the rissole item on the menu was monotonous indeed. Tubby’s weak- 
ness for having the kind of food which left him with one hand free to make 
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notes resulted in his avoiding anything more solid than rissoles or omelettes. On 
enquiring of the Gen, who had once more become head cook and bottle-washer 
in the house, I discovered that the unvaried rissoles made for simplicity: they 
were purchased the day before from a cook shop round the corner and heated up 
as required for our consumption at night. My Stomach revolted at second-hand 
rissoles and they were struck out of the menu thenceforth. 


Our family grew hourly as old Talbot House friends answered the famous * whizz- 
bang, drawn up in the style of the “ Lam-quite-well-and-in-hospital " Field Post- 
card (see р. 80). The common room was soon too small and the Stairs leading to it 
too narrow to cope with the callers. Meanwhile, our pooled finances found 
it difficult to make the flat pay as a hostel. We therefore advertised for ho$tellers. 
Our slide-rule calculations led us to believe that we could squeeze in at least 
three more men. The advertisement brought us one curious American. I am 
afraid that his most diligent enquiries as to what we were after left him Still 
wondering. Мог was his opinion of us improved by the instructions we gave him 
to join us at the new home to which we were soon moving in South Kensington. 
He was told to alight at Gloucester Road Station, and therefore boarded a train 
which the electric indicator told him was “ passing Gloucester Road." Не finally 
reached us two hours late, in a State of complete bewilderment because the train 
did not stop there. 

“Mark 0.’—Queen’s Gate Place 

It had become clear that the flat in Red Lion Square was too ridiculously small. 
We discovered that the Anglo-South American Committee, a war-time organisation 
which had come to the end of its usefulness, occupied two houses in S.W.7. Jack 

Peirs (our firt Treasurer, late Colonel) Reggie May (our first Chairman, now 
General Sir Reginald, commanding at Sandhurst), Tubby and I interviewed Dame 
Guthrie-Reid, head of the A.S.M. Committee, and made terms to rent No. 8, 
Queen's Gate Place—which should have been called, of course, ‘Toc Н Mark о.’ 
We took over some of the beds and other furniture at a valuation, and cheerfully 
faced the problem of a high rent and almost as high rates. The immediate issue 
before us was to fill the House with potential Toc H members in order to supply 
the funds needed to meet these unaccustomed but apparently necessary civilian 
demands. The Army system of ‘requisitioning’ billets has its points! 


Sam Pickles (see Plate VIII) and his wife were engaged as Stewards to run the 
show, Harry Moss (now Padre in Toc H Iraq)* filled the office of general house- 
man, and the Gen looked after everybody, keeping us all cheerful with low comedy 
ditties and queer war-time experiences. 


' Mark |..—Queen’s Gate Gardens 
After a few weeks we moved again, this time to the other and larger Anglo-South 
American house, No. 23, Quceen’s Gate Gardens on the corner of the square. There 
we Started in real earnest to form the nucleus of the first ‘Mark I Hostel; of 
which I was elected the first Warden. We were, very properly, an odd crowd 
—a mixture of young and middle-aged, of professional and manual workers. 
* See March JOURNAL, 1933, р. 132. 
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None of us being overburdened with funds, we were each charged according to 
our capacity to pay, but all received, of course, the same benefits. This is the 
original and the ideal Toc H system of rating—is it too much to hope that those 
who follow will always Stick to the plan introduced by a few pioneers? 


Jobs, as we understand them to-day, did not exist. We were mainly concerned 
to know one another, and it should be remembered that, in our blind gropings, 
we had only one aim in mind—to establish an ‘Everyman’s Club’ in London 
on the lines of the Old House, adapted to peace-time conditions. I have painful 
recollections of long and tedious efforts to draft the first Toc H appeal. After 
supper Tubby would gather the hostellers round in the large room on the first 
floor, and would produce “ the Appeal”; he would read an extract or two from it 
and then ask for suggestions. How were we to convey to the general public in 
a sentence or two, with striking effect, the reasons why they should subscribe to 
Toc H funds? Only those who experienced the agonising effort to do this in 
conference, can understand how stagnant the mind is on such occasions. In reality 
Tubby wanted about as much assistance from us as the moon needs from man to 
shed its light, but he accomplished one purpose—he made us feel that our thinking 
was of use to Toc Н. Lectures and debates were encouraged; we did gradually 
bring experts to the group to talk on their own pet subjects; we got ordinary men 
to tell us of their experiences in life, and often enough we listened to fascinating 
travellers’ tales. We invited guests and, as time went on, we set aside one night a 
month to be a ‘ Guest-night.’ Christmas Eve, 1920, saw a jolly party at Mark І, 
with George Robey as the chief раеЯ.* These nights were carefully planned, 
especially in one particular—each hosteller was expected to play his part as a host. 
The Warden was, by virtue of his office, the official host, but it was demanded 
of every hostcller to ensure that no guest should in any way feel “out of it." 
Friendliness was by no means forced, but it had the ring of sincerity. 


An Early Guest-night 

Let me try to reconstruct one of the early Guest-nights. The necessary arrange- 
ments have been carefully made for meeting and entertaining thirty or forty men, 
collected by divers means. Tubby has been busy with pen and personal interview 
at his tiny office in Arundel Street; Mus has Started sorting out possibilities from 
the old Communicants’ Roll of Poperinghe; we the hostellers are to co-operate in 
dealing with the results. Supper has been taken in the kitchen underground and 
an overflow dealt with in the adjoining room; the needs of the inner man have 
been served by Sam and Mrs. Pickles, plus the ubiquitous Gen. A tour of the 
House, as usual, follows for our guests, and then they assemble in the big common 
room (really two big rooms, with a folding door thrown open) on the first floor. 
An entertainment of an impromptu kind is in progress. Here is huge-framed George 
Spragg, a Shakespearean а@ ог who lives with us in the intervals of rehearsals, 
obliging with a war-time recitation, The Hell-gate of Soissons. George, with his 
back to the anthracite stove, now unlit, under a massive marble mantelpiece, 


* On this occasion George Robey distributed six Christmas geese, given by a country member, 
to the lucky winners whose applicatious were drawn out of a hat. The form of application says that 
* Private Pettifer, late 237/1st The Buffs (better known as ‘ The General’) will with his eyes firmly 
closed '’ make the draw :’ “ P.S.—Tell the General, The Buffs are the only Regiment for me." 
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is facing some forty or more of us crammed to overflowing in the two rooms. The 
large French windows leading to the balcony overlooking the Gardens are thrown 
open, for it is a hot August night reminiscent of 1914. The opening of these 
windows has broken down the barrier dividing us from our more conventional 
neighbours who, true to a tradition of many years, are leisurely “taking a turn” 
outside after their dinner. Nothing more than the buzz of a passing taxi disturbs 
the respectable tranquillity of the Gardens. George is relating, in verse and with 
commendable patriotic fervour, a Frenchman’s story of the gallantry of twelve 
British engineers who in 1914 attempted (it seems with success) to blow up “ Ze 
bridge on ze Aisne.” Now he reaches the climax of the poem, and into the decorous 
Stillness of South Kensington he shouts “ They have killed him!" (Screams of 
rage, from the audience. Fusillade!). “ Too late!—the good work is done!" 
We applaud with violent enthusiasm. One at least of those present is wondering 
whether the effect will be to make our neighbours in the Stately houses of Queen's 
Gate Gardens Still more suspicious of No. 23. They have already signified their 
resentment of our presence in this exclusive preserve; they have no particular 
sympathy for the sort of life which demands a continuous exodus of men with 
shabby attaché cases from our front-door every morning between 8 and 9. And 
now this nightly outrage—at a period when Communism in England is spoken 
of in undertones! But comparative peace reigns again—the talent of our enter- 
tainers is exhausted. Tubby is now asked to tell us something of the results of 
his efforts and of his hopes for the future. Soon, when questions are over, 
prayers will be said in the little chapel. Some will then go home: the keener 
spirits will stay for yarns far into the night, and new friendships will be founded. 


Failure and Consolation 

I have said that ‘jobs,’ as now understood in a more highly organised Toc H, 
did not enter into our calculations. Our first corporate job was a dismal failure. 
Three of us conceived the idea of holding a concert in the Albert Hall to raise 
money for three movements for which we were specially working.  Tubby's 
absorbing concern was, of course, Toc H. I was trying to raise money for the 
Service Candidates Ordination Fund, which had been born in the Old House and 
was now needed at Knutsford. John Hollis (now in Manchester), himself with 
only one arm, who lived in Mark I from time to time, was running from a London 
office the Enham Village Centres for disabled ex-service men—a great pioncer work 
which he did most efficiently. For the purposes of the evening we called this 
combined show “ The Three Memorials," with a common object—"' to restore to 
the men who fought the power of Service." Mark I took on its first job of supplying 
the man-power to be stewards, door-keepers, cloak-room attendants and the like. 
The great night, November 3, came—and the result of many weeks’ desperate work 
was that we had less than 1,500 people in that gigantic place which holds about 
9,000. The feeling of emptiness was apparent not only in the Hall but in our 
hearts: it hurt very much that our people had so soon forgotten. We were in 
the depths of hopelessness as we crept home to Mark I, just round the corner. 
A. few of us remember the consolation given us that evening in the peace of the 

old Chapel, where we gathered round Tubby for prayers before going to bed. 
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The furnishings of the Upper Room at Poperinghe, including the Carpenter's 
Bench, had been installed in the little Chapel on the first floor of Mark I A 
weekly Celebration and nightly family prayers provided us with opportunities to 
devote a short period, at least, of each day to God. Many were thus able to obtain 
spiritual help which would have been very difficult to find in ordinary diggings. 
We Strove, in fact, to maintain something of the force which had made the Old 
House mean so much to thousands who had passed through it. And, while not 
even Tubby can have foreseen the way along which Toc H was afterwards to be 
led, it was clear to us all that we had got hold of an indefinable “ something ” 
which held enormous possibilities. 


A Peep at Account Books 

Some of my old Hostel accounts, Still jealously preserved, make interesting reading 
for the few. The entries call up shadows of the past and bear record of the 
tenderness of the early plant. In 1933 the Annual Report proudly points to the 
establishment of 1,157 Branches and Groups and of 19 Houses in England alone, 
but in February, 1920, the names of six Е. are the sole indication of the 
Strength of our team at the time. “ Siddy” (late of 1/1 Wessex R.G.A.), whose 
shy devotion to Toc H units until he passed over in 1926 is Still remembered, 
made his first stay with us on the night of March 3, 1920, аз is shown by the 
entry “ Major Hoare, 7s. 6d." Fitzgerald (Dr.) whose sharpness of tongue caused 
the writer to lose his temper disgracefully in defence of Sam Pickles, is found here 
too: the incident is only worthy of note because (as Tubby can bear witness) the 
quarrel nearly spelt the doom of the Toc H movement! The name of Conway 
recalls the care we took in chaperoning youngsters of 18 who came to us upon 
taking up jobs in London for the first time: such hoStellers were the especial 
care of the Padre and the Warden, between whom, in this as in other things, 
there was a perfect understanding. By the end of April we could boast of fourteen 
hostellers. ‘Trevelyan Thompson (Liberal М.Р. for Middlesbrough) joined the 
family in May and lived with us while in London attending to his duties at the 
House of Commons: he has since joined the Elder Brethren. G. R. Barry, editor 
of The Pilgrim’s Guide to the Salient, the second book produced in the name 
of Toc H, spent a night with us on July 17, 1920. Prideaux Brune, afterwards 
Warden of the House and long a member of the Central Executive, joined our 
family in the same month. Each of these names conjures up memories, some of 
them too intimate for the public eye. Further detail might be wearisome to the 
modern reader, but these first friendships and the very amateur work with which 
they were bound up are sacred things and lasting to us who experienced them. 

Besides the names, some of the figures in the account book Still have special 
meaning. Мау I reveal that W. J. Musters was paid by the Treasurer, through 
me, the princely sum of £2 per week, out of which he contributed Дт ros. od. 
for maintenance? The date of the first entry of this is April 17, 1920. He was 
assisted in the office, just now established in Mark I, by Mrs. Payne, whose wages 
were 30s. a week. We had also a Poor Guest fund, which indicates that we tried 
—] think we succeeded—to cater for the Stranger within our gates. Guests were 
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members of Toc Н. One entry in this connection is of historical interest—‘‘ Моше, 
DS Ber c, £,25—Poor Guest Fund." This records a very early stage in the 
interest of one who has since given himself to build Toc Н, in all its world-wide 
complexity, as no other man could. 


Opening Marks 11. and Ш. 

In 1920, slowly but surely, we were laying foundations upon which others, more 
gifted and far-sighted than ourselves, were to build the movement which we know 
to-day. We were conscious that we wanted all Toc H men to bc able to live in 
the atmosphere of our House. Ву the summer of 1920 Mark I was growing uncom- 
fortably crowded. This pressure, coupled with a real desire to lend no colour to 
the idea that we were just a body of men who chose to live in comfortable 
lodgings in a respectable area like Kensington, we began to think of a second 
Hostel elsewhere. Tubby had made friends with the Westminster Estate, which, 
among other things, offered 123, St. George's Square, Pimlico, as a place for possible 
extension of our work. Possessed of little capital except faith, we took our courage 
in both hands and decided to open another House here. Following the same old 
Army nomenclature, we christened it Mark IJ. ‘Father’ Wimbush (then а medical 
student, now a doctor) was appointed Warden. Не gathered a few of the Mark I 
hoStellers round him and Started with them to build up a parallel team, with a 
character of its own, in the new House overlooking the Thames. 


The signature of L. Prideaux Brune in the cash book of Mark I on May 6, 1921, 
marks the first change in the Wardenship. In the meantime, Harry Willink (now 
Chairman of Toc H) had been busy installing a third team in r48, York Road— 
the original Mark Ш. І was now given the task of keeping the combined accounts 
of Mark I, II and Ш, until, in August, 1921, matrimony and a small home on the 
Sussex Downs led me to devote such time as I could to the morc extended work 
of Toc H in what is now the South-Eastern Area. 


In this fragmentary record I have omitted mention of many things, and of many 
men who gave devoted service to Toc Н in its infancy. The names of Bradfield, 
Proughton, Ellison (‘Uncle Harry’s? nephew), Lawrence, Collignon, Altorfer 
(‘ Marcel’ of Alsace), two Michelmores (now of Exeter), Eaton Thomas, Everitt 
and many others, are among the early peace-time family. Some of these now are 
but names to a few of us, others are to be found Still serving Toc H to-day. And 
so I end my disjointed notes, the chronicle, it may seem to some, of small things 
long past. Yet it is well that they should not be wholly forgotten by the present- 
day member of a family which had such humble beginnings. H:S. 


А Morning Meditation 
Extract from a pamphlet, with this title, issued by 'Товву from Effingham House in 1920. 


WEEN I wake up in the morning, in the spacious room at 23, Queen’s Gate 
Gardens, which the Hostel Warden has assigned to my occasional repose, it 
is usual to find Pettifer (late 239 Private A., the Buffs) sitting on a chair by the 
window. Pettifer is one of those amazing personages who only sit down when 
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the thing they have to do can’t be done Standing up. This is the case at the moment, 
for he is brushing the boot on the artificial leg of my fellow-lodger, a process demand- 
ing the posture of a 'celloi$t. Whilst this goes forward, Pettifer croons softly to 
himself some wayside ballad from Hackney, where they know what human pathos is. 


. Meanwhile, my fellow-lodger looks on in sleepy complacence. One of thc 
innumerable advantages of having a wooden leg is—he explains to me—that you 
need only take one boot off at bed-time. Mere money cannot command the use 
of such a labour-saving device. It is well to look at the matter thus, since it is 
quite plain by now that most of the world have forgotten how you came to lose 
your leg. If they think about it at all, they feel that its loss is due to some gross 
negligence on your part. You were clearly a most careless fellow to come home 
like this. Under the circumstances, it would have been in better taste had you 
not come home at all; for your confounded contraption is for ever getting in the 
way of bustling people. You present, in a world full of completely equipped 
persons, an habitual obstruction. 


While he is talking in this strain, I remember how the other day I offered a seat 
(miraculously mine) in the Underground to such an obstructionist. “ Мо, thanks 
all the same,” he said, “ You see, if I sit down, everyone trips over it; while, if 
I stand, I’ve only one leg that gets tired." 


In the room above us they are also stirring. Clarence’s master is shaving, an art 
he has had to relearn. Meanwhile, Clarence himself lies on a bare deal table by 
the door, hoping against hope that he is to form part of the day's toilet. Clarence, 
by the way, is a patent arm, a grisly thing of wires and leather, the corollary to 
a Homeric encounter at a dismal spot called Loos. Nowadays, his master seldom 
takes Clarence out of doors, preferring an empty sleeve. So Clarence gets bad- 
tempered (which is more than his master does to my knowledge), and takes an 
elfish pleasure in giving a visitor a momentary qualm, when the bedroom door is 
opened in the summer dusk. 

But we arcn't all cripples in Toc H, as the race for the bath-room proves. With 
the slovenly semi-consciousness of middle age, I leave my bed, and become homo 
erectus, i£ not sapiens: and by the unfair means of a communicating door, I reach 
our landing's bathroom first. Yells of execration accompany rye promptiiggss but 
I am alone and secure. Stirred by my victory, I begin to sing, an e queue without 
moan madly and disperse. Yet why should I not sing? Bathrooms, indeed, are 
built for song: and m ds is the true poetry of motion, singing such as mine 
is instinct with the motion of true poetry. 

Yet, beyond all this, why should I not sing? Did not Mr. George say that 
we had a right to sing, and that in a dark crisis of the War? It is true that the 
distinguished stranger who cut my hair last week told me that a financial crisis in 
October was inevitable. It is true that, if this is so, the hopes of the beloved Toc Н 
are doomed to a further postponement. It is true that few but those who have 
never been rich or those who have ceased to be so, have so far put themselves out 
to help the House go forward with its work. But, it is also true that we are a 
brotherhood growing daily in the purpose and the power of God. 
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CHELTENHAM.: “100°/, CHEERFULNESS " 


A note contributed by Par Leonard on the senior Branch outside London in 1920-21. 


HELTENHAM began officially in November, 1920, with a memorable visit 

from Tubby. Some months before, Tubby had come down to Cheltenham 
and had painted a picture to a little group of three Foundation Members of the 
Fellowship of Talbot House springing to life over the length and breadth of the 
country. In those days it was difficult to distinguish between prophecy and fact 
when Tubby was speaking, so when we saw him into the London train, we were 
convinced that the spirit of Toc H was sweeping like a forest fire all over England 
and that unless we Started at once Cheltenham’s name would be forever mud. 

So it came about that an odd assortment of men with little in common beyond 
the experience of the War and the memory of Talbot House formed the habit of 
meeting fortnightly for a simple evening meal in the ‘Spinning Wheel.’ As late 
as November, 1921, when Toc H in Cheltenham celebrated its first birthday, 
practically none of the now accepted accompaniments of a Guest-night had emerged. 
Jobmasters were unheard of, the Lamp had not been invented, though the custom 
had grown up of standing for half a minute in silent remembrance of those we 
had left behind on the various battle-fronts of the Great War (sce p. 66). 

The main item of entertainment was a meal, seasoncd with much lighthearted 
chatter and washed down with bottled beer. There was nothing in the evening 
which could be called a programme; no chairman took control; community singing, 
if it took place, began spontaneously and not at the dictation of a song-mastcr or 
Guest-night leader. In any case, no one would have dreamed of Jabelling the 
cheerful noise we made by any such formal name as community singing. 

Sometimes we had а guest with us who had some tale to tell. То him we 
listened eagerly, but without thought of moral uplift or of self-improvement. 
Indeed there was no ulterior motive behind anything we said or did. It was an 
evening of happy fellowship centring round a common meal. At one of these 
parties somebody reminded us of the men up at St. Dunstan’s who possibly 
might appreciate the chance of swopping yarns with us round the supper table. 
The idea was taken up with great enthusiasm and next time we were due to meet 
a number of us rather shyly invaded St. Dunstan’s and asked the powers-that-be if 
it would be in order for us to carry off some of their inmates to a meal in the 
"Spinning Wheel.’ Permission was gladly given and so, some in wheeled chairs 
and some with linked arms, the party arrived and the feast was furnished with 
guests. This was, I have always believed, the first Guest-night held by Toc H 
outside London, and introduced an element in the life of Toc H which is now 
more characteristic than anything else. 

Among those that came that first time was Charlie Gray, the world's great 
optimist, blind, legless, and hard of hearing, but full of unquenchable wit and 
happiness. From the start he was the life and soul of the party. Thereafter no 
Guest-night was complete without him and when Mark IV in Manchester opened 
in April, 1922, Charlie Gray, in his collapsible wheeled chair, was among those 
who made the long journey to the house-warming. 
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Some time in the early part of 1922 Frank Urwin published a chit to all members 
calling for volunteers for various kinds of jobs that desperately needed tackling. 
At the end of the appeal he called himself the “Social Service Organiser,” but as 
that term proved cumbrous, the now well-known ‘]оБтамег’ was jokingly 
suggested and adopted. 


During that summer the news reached us that Lamps were to be awarded to the 
various Branches in the order of their foundation, and we, remembering Tubby’s 
words, had serious doubts as to whether we had started in time to find a place in 
the queue for the до Lamps that had been cast. When the great night arrived 
and the Guildhall housed its first Toc H Birthday Festival we found, to our amuse- 
ment and surprise that Cheltenham stood second in the list with nobody in front 
of them but London. M. P. G. L. 


IHE BRANCH AND IIS JOB 


Early in 1921 Lt.-Col. A. Murray Situ. transferred from London where he had joined 
Toc H, was in close touch with Cheltenham Branch. Не reported on them enthusiastically 
to Tubby, at the same time making “ some suggestions—for what they are worth” on the 
means of preserving the fellowship of Toc Н and also of setting forward its service. Organised 
social servicc—what we now know as ' jobmastery '—was scarcely to be found in the early 
stages of the movement. Its beginning was summed up in, and largely influenced by, 
Murray Ѕмітн’ѕ notes, which were cyclostyled as a little four-page leaflet, “ Talbot House: 
Suggestions on its Aims and Ideals,” and widely circulated to the membership. Its importance 
at that time—and all that we owe to it since—warrants its reprinting here: 


A Covering Letter 
Cheltenham, February 4th, 1921. 

I am so glad to have got in touch with the Cheltenham boys of Toc H. We had a 
delightful evening yesterday including the presence as guests of four blind men from St. 
Dunstan’s. My word, they are a plucky and cheery crew! I shall learn to love all these 
Toc Н fellows better, and I must look forward to our fortnightly gatherings. 

We had a very useful discussion which Musters will tell you of. I am sure our metier 
here is, not to start another of the many organisations already existing, but to find out 
where best we can, individually, chip in to help things already going. My small experience 
of “Social Work” emphatically shows me that there is not a single “Social Works 
Organisation ” that is not clamouring for help from voluntary workers; and the varieties of 
their work is unlimited; so as time goes on, he must be a “ poor thing” who cannot find 
scope for his energy and desire to help things along a bit. 

In time I hope that in every town where Toc H exists, its Branch shall be looked upon 
as the first place to apply to for the voluntary help from the best kind of young men in the 
place; in fact а “ Bureau to supply help for Social Work ”—just as the Cavendish Club 
was, and is, for the same sort of nelp from ex-public school and ' varsity men.’ Don't you 
agree? 

Also primarily that the Branch should ‘ stick together,’ meeting regularly for these cheery 
little evenings and keep up and intensify the feeling of comradeship and cheery fellowship 
with one another. A. M. 

* * * * 
(The Memorandum follows). 
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“Toc H": Cheltenham Branch 
Some suggestions—for what they are worth. 


т. WE ARE OUT FOR:— 
(а) The maintenance of the “ Сһесгу good fellowship” in every sense of the 
word, that is the chief characteristic of all “ Toc Н” members. 


(b) The helping of others—thus doing whatever, little or much, we can, to 
make things a bit happier than they are at present. In other words, we are out for 
Service of some kind or other, thus trying to be Christians in the sense as understood 
by such padres as Tubby Clayton, Dick Sheppard and scores of others like them. 


2. How To CARRY OUT І (2):— 
I. Never miss our fortnightly meeting if we can possibly help it. 
2. Sometimes break out into a sing-song. 


3. Try to remember, and relate, the last funny yarn we heard or read. In “ Social 
Work" there is a vast amount of humour. 


Rather more serious: — 

4. Might we remember, in silence for half а minute, at each of our gatherings, 
at supper or afterwards, our old friends whom we have left behind in the Salient 
or elsewhere.* 


s. Might we arrange with Leonard for a monthly Corporate Communion, for 
those desirous; if he could have this at one of the early celebrations in the College 
Chapel, І can't help thinking that most of us would feel more at home there with 
him than in some of the ordinary churches; but quite possibly it may be impossible 
for him to arrange this. I don’t think myself that we can have the real sense of 
"fellowship " without this. But still—I don’t expect everyone to think as I do! 


Social Work 
3. As REGARDS I (D): Socia Work : — 

т. That no one joining our Branch must feel that he is obliged to go in for this: 
but that should be the ‘atmosphere’ and that a fellow should be encouraged, and 
helped, to try to do something; most fellows, till we get one-and-three-quarter feet 
in the grave, have a certain amount of spare energy and enthusiasm, and gradually 
their particular ‘line’ in this respect dawns upon them. 


2. No new “ organisation" is wanted. From my small experience of this sort 
of thing in Woolwich and elsewhere, I know jolly well that there is not a single 
organisation that is not badly in want of keen, young, and capable voluntary workers. 


3. Our Secretaries (you will like this!!) might find out what local “ Welfare 
work ” of all sorts is going on, and what sort of help is required: and then tell 
us about it and then we could sce what any of us can do. As mentioned last night, 
there are Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Games Centres; perhaps some extra clerical help in 
any of the various offices of the organisation might be acceptable for those inclined 
that way. All sorts of things are sure to crop up as time goes on and we meet 


* This suggestion is the actual germ from which the Ceremony of '' Light ’’ was developed. Men 
elsewhere, receiving this memorandum, took it up. The Lamp was not invented till a year later. 
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and talk, and look about us. Personally, I am taking a big class of boys, 17 and 
up, for Mr. Hodson of S. Stephens, on Sunday afternoons: I guess I have not much 
experience in this sort of thing, and that my method might give fits to the orthodox 
S.S. Teacher. I am going to accompany Mr. Hodson to about a dozen parishes 
after Easter, to go and talk with him to the Parochial Church Councils about the 
“ Recruiting Campaign for the Kingdom of God "—it will be distinctly exciting if 
not amusing. And I am being called on to give addresses to various men's meetings 
here about the “ Industrial Christian Fellowship." I only mention this, please, that 
you may sce that I am not asking fellows to “ соте out " without trying to do a little 
bit myself: and, really, I generally find that one's Padre knows of a good many 
things that want doing, that are not by any means what are known as “ Church 
work ” necessarily, if he is the right sort; e.g., I guess that the number of things 
that Dick Sheppard could put one on to in London, that are not “ Churchy," would 
fill a big index! So where one of our fellows Aas а good Padre in his parish he 
won't go far wrong if he asks him about things. 


Incidentally, the ‘‘ organised games " part of the official system of Physical Train- 
ing, as given in the “ Cadet Manual" must be a vastly more interesting part of 
“Work with boys," than the everlasting old drill things. And if a fellow can box 
a bit he must be invaluable these days: I can't, worse luck. 


4. One thing is quite sure and that is without some knowledge of what is required 
and how to do it in “ Social Work," no one nowadays is of much use: so, in any 
thing we undertake, we want to go warily, and to put ourselves under those who 
have had experience; and we want to do a bit of thinking and studying. 


As regards the latter—I think the idea of getting someone each time or pretty 
often to come to our gathering, and then to get him up against the fireplace, either 
to give us a r5 minutes' talk or to answer a volley of conundrums, is excellent: we 
should learn a lot of funny things that way. Not only from a doctor, railway 
or tramway man, or policeman, but perhaps from men who are here already engaged 
in “Social Work," “ Vigilance Committee," “ Welfare Committee," etc. They 
would come fa& enough once they realised that we were out to learn and help. 


Then, again, we might $tart, provided we got a lock-up bookcase, a small 
"Lending Library" for circulation among ourselves: those of us who had them 
lending books on social subjects for the others to read up a bit: it is all intensely 
interesting, particularly once one has grasped the fact that “Christianity without 
Social Service does not deserve the name.” 


5. I expect we all feel this, even if we are not actively conscious of it: That at 
the front in the War we were extraordinarily happy, because really we had “ found 
our feet," perhaps for the first time in our lives, in Service for others and not 
living just for ourselves: that we had a tremendous objective and that we were 
out to do this in co-operation with our pals in a comradeship that we had never 
experienced before. And now that we are “Civvies” again, things seem blank, 
and we are bored with ourselves, we miss our “ objective,” and we miss the cheery 
sense of working unselfishly together for a common object, and without Toc H we 
should feel, many of us, desperately lonely. But once one had grasped the fact 
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that, in this so-called Peace there is an even greater “ Objective" than in the War 
—to smash the beastly barriers of ‘Class consciousness’ and all the evils of our 
social conditions, which are due almost entirely to sclfishness (lack of consideration 
for others) and ignorance—usually because we are too lazy and apathetic to try 
and learn a bit, and that we can go on working together and helping things on a 
bit in the same cheery comradeship that we worked in in War. 1 will guarantee 
that Life becomes happy again: because we begin to feel that we are of some use, 
after all, to our fellows; in fact, that “‘ someone wants us as well as ourselves." 


That is an awful sermon: please forgive it, and wash it out if you don't like it!! 


6. And finally, my Vision is this—That, in the course of time, as people find that 
Toc Н can furnish willing and capable fellows *' to help " in every town where there 
is a Branch, any organisation that wants a helper for some job or other will, as a 
matter of course, apply first to the Toc H Branch, knowing from common experience 
that they will not be disappointed. A. M. S. 


“CAVENDISH” 
OX the morning of June 18, 1921, the shabby house numbered 8a, New Cavendish 


Street,* near Oxford Circus, was undergoing something morc than a belated 
spring-cleaning. Two men in their shirt sleeves were taking pictures from walls, 
books from shelves, papers from drawers, and banging, blowing and dusting them; 
packing cases stood in odd corners; furniture blocked the stairs; in a ground-floor 
room pamphlets and old letter-files, by the thousand, strewed the floor almost 
knee-deep in complete disorder. Presently a threc-ton lorry drew up at the door. 
It was clear that the two men, now half-choked with dust, were about to ‘ flit.’ 


The lorry man, a cheerful ex-M.T. driver, lent an expert hand in loading up. 
On one of his journeys, heavily laden, across the pavement he slipped and crashed, 
laughing, against the tail-board, and a passer-by called out encouragingly “ Take 
more water with it, chum!” This was proper professional advice, for the passer-by 
wore a peaked cap with the badge M.W.B.—Mctropolitan Water Board. The 
gear was all stowed at last and the lorry began to roll down- Regent Street. The 
two men sat on the front seat beside the driver: their names were Barclay Baron 
and Robert Shelston. 


Threading the traffic round Victoria Station, the lorry drew up, in time for 
lunch, at the door of 123, St. George’s Square, Headquarters of Toc H, and began 
at once to unload its furniture and effects. The principal piece of furniture was 
an immense mahogany table, round which the Central Executive of Toc H now 
discusses the family’s world-wide affairs every month; a typewriter (part worn), 
a collection of shabby bentwood chairs, filing cabinets and what-not made up the 
rest. Not to be forgotten were some rolls of very second-hand linoleum which 
the two men spent the afternoon in laying on the floor of the gloomy basement 

* In 1920 a top room in this house had been put at the disposal of Toc H and figures rather grandly 
on the rough Toc Н letter-headings of the time as its ‘‘ Publicity Offices." There S. М. W. (' Stuart ’) 
Sheppard (now of Chelsea Branch) edited The Christmas Spirit, the first Toc H Annual which appeared 


late in that year. This shabby room was then rented to Capt. Lionel Ellis as the earliest office of tbe 
National Council of Social Service, of which he is still Secretary. 
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room which was to house their ‘department.’ The ‘effects,’ we must suppose, 
were the two men themselves, Barkis and Bob. It had been a busy and confusing 
day for them. By the end of it Toc H had a palpable right to put the clumsy 
addition to its name on the note-paper heading—“ With which is incorporated 
the Cavendish Association.” 


The Cavendish Club—1911 and after 
This addition to our title has survived in print until the present year, 1933: it 
has only just disappeared from the letter heading of Toc H Headquarters. The 
story which belongs to it is known to very few members nowadays and lest it, too, 
should merely disappear, it shall be set down. 


To understand the origin and ideals of the Cavendish Association you must go 
back to a meeting held in the Qucen's Hall, London, in the week of the King’s 
Coronation in тог: Lord Loreburn presided and the Archbishop of York (now 
of Canterbury) and the Bishop of London spoke. “ Ат that meeting” (says The 
Spectator) “there were 1,700 men who acknowledged by their presence that they 
were anxious to commemorate the solemn re-dedication of the throne to the nation 
and the nation to the throne in Christian union by devoting their leisure more closely 
to uscful services under the inspiration of Christianity. The outcome of the meeting 
was the formation of the Cavendish Club."* 


The Cavendish Club, thus founded, took its name from the Duke of Devonshire 
who believed whole-heartedly in the cause which it was designed to serve and who 
supported it liberally throughout its career. The Club was housed in expensive 
and very pleasant premises in Piccadilly, overlooking the Green Park. It was 
furnished and conducted like any other West End club. Its members were of the 
sort you would expect to find in such a club—except that their average age was 
lower than in most. One qualification for membership (common enough in West- 
End clubs) was that the applicant must have been at a Public School; another 
—not insisted upon in the same way, but at first pretty faithfully observed—was 
that he should be doing, or prepared to do, some kind of ‘social service.’ Out 
of its 1,400 members. in 1913 it was reckoned that “ доо have undertaken some 
form of service, in addition to the many who were ‘already so engaged when 
they joined the Club.” At that period it is true to say that any Public School man 
engaged in work at a university settlement, college mission or on similar kind 
of service could expect to meet at lunch, or afterwards in the smoking-room, in 
the Cavendish many friends interested in the same things and possibly a likely 
recruit or two. Within iis self-appointed limits the Club was undeniably a pleasant 
place of fellowship and was doing something worth while. 


Then came the War. An immense majority of the Cavendish members were 
of military age and a ready response to any call for service was exactly the ideal 
for which the Club was supposed to stand. Members were soon found lunching 
there in uniform. They came and went: many went and did not live to come 
again. Others used the place, very naturally and properly, as “а pot-house for 
officers on leave." Jobs of social service were not forgotten, they were completely 


* It is noteworthy that when, nine years later, Tubby put a project for Toc H before his first 
Committee, it was ‘ to open a Junior Cavendish Club " (see p. 87, 89). 
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overshadowed for the time by service elsewhere. And when the Armistice came 
at last the Club found that it could not take up the threads of its early years just 
where they had been dropped. Its world was changed, not merely because most 
Public School men now had less leisure and less money, but because their ideas 
had undergone change through the things they had seen and suffered and enjoyed 
alongside men who would never be eligible for West-End club membership. Many 
clubs were now in a bad way, not a few closed their doors. The Cavendish 
struggled on for some years, but the heart was out of it. Particulars of a few odd 
jobs drooped and grew dusty on the “Social Service" notice-board in the hall: 
no one even read them any more. Attempts on the part of a few older members 
to revive its heyday came to nothing; inducements to new men to join it had 
scarcely any success. In the post-War world it had no real niche. A few years 
ago it was wound up. 


The Cavendish Association: 1913—1921 

In general outline the history of the Cavendish Club was repeated in that of the 
Cavendish Association, though the end of the Association was not death but a 
new beginning. In 1913, the little group of friends and allies, some of them very 
distinguished men, who had been responsible for the start of the Club, set out to 
spread its programme far beyond the premises in Piccadilly. They decided to form 
an Association, open to Public School men all over the country, with the same 
objects. The fellowship of club life was not to be theirs, but the call to service 
was to be the same. They set about their task in the same way—by the appcal of 
a public meeting. This time it did not concern London alone and so thc appeal 
had somehow to be spread broadcast. '' Broadcast" in its modern sense was not 
possible: the use of wireless was unknown to any save an occasional scientist in a 
laboratory in 1913. They therefore held simultaneous public meetings on Wednes- 
day, November 5, in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Norwich, York, Carlisle and Exeter. The London meeting to 
inaugurate the Association, as in the case of the Club two years carlier, was held 
at the Queen's Hall. The Duke of Devonshire, President of the Association, as of 
the Club, was in the chair; the Archbishop of Canterbury (Randall Davidson), the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) and ‘Dick’ Sheppard (then Vicar of St. Martin-in- 
the Fields and Chaplain of the Cavendish Club) spoke. The panel of speakers at 
the provincial meetings was a very remarkable onc—indecd, it would be hard to 
find any other new venture which, on a single night, could claim the services of 
so many men distinguished either as national figures or by their qualifications in 
social service. Among them—and there is nothing strange about this—there were 
some who in after years did much for Toc H and, in some cases, became principal 
officers of it. Besides the Duke of Devonshire and Archbishop Davidson (afterwards 
Presidents of Toc H) and ‘Dick’ Sheppard, who helped to draw up our ‘Four 
Points of the Compass,’ Lord Salisbury (later a Trustee of Toc H) spoke at Liver- 
pool; Lord Methuen (a Vice-President) and William Temple (then Headmaster of 
Repton, later, as Archbishop of York, a President) spoke at Sheffield; the Archbishop 
of York (now of Canterbury) and Lord—then Sir Herbert—Plumer (afterwards two 
of our senior Presidents) spoke at York. 
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‘Centres’ were formed at all the places where these meetings were held, and 
later at others. In London a finely furnished office (taken over from the defunct 
‘ Agenda Club,’ see below) was opened in Oxford Street, with Herbert Woollcombe 
as Secretary of the whole Association. A word must be said about him here (though 
Bob Shelston, now of our Schools Section, who was already Herbert’s secretary 
before the Cavendish Association was founded, could say it better). No more 
devoted worker in social service was known to us before the War and—if you like— 
in the pre-War manner. The boys at the Oxford House clubs, children, orphaned 
or neglected, men and women in every kind of distress, the young members of 
the Cavendish Club (where he went to live) could always count on his sympathy 
and advice. A great love for men and a consuming desire to serve them, drove 
Herbert Woollcombe day and night. He neglected sleep and food, he seemed to 
live on cigarettes. And at last when he died—of sheer overwork—the crowd which 
filled St. Martin’s for a memorial service truly represented England, in every class 
and age and condition: these were but a few of the friends who loved him. 


The War came when the Association was but nine months old and before the 
first flourish of its start had died away. During the next four vital years it struggled 
obscurely. It sent one or two men out early to France to organise recreation for 
troops, it had projcéts for an officers’ club at Havre. At home its new Secretary, 
A. P. Charles, one of the small band of friends concerned in the founding both 
of the Cavendish Club and the Association, worked hard at the ‘ Christian Crusade,’ 
which was succeeded later by the National Mission—for many minds at that time 
were convinced that the nation was ready for a great religious revival, born of 
its sufferings and destined to change the world when the War was over. But, 
above all, cfforts were steadily made to tackle the Public Schools and enlist boys 
for service of all kinds: in the disturbed state of those times this was no easy task. 


The end of the War found the Association in much shabbier headquarters in 
New Cavendish Street, its funds woefully shrunken, its first promise thwarted, 
many of its finest supporters dead. And the Association itself had to face a different 
world, to which it could never really reconcile itself. It struggled gamely on, thanks 
to the dogged faith of its Secretary in its ideals. Barclay Baron and Hugh Johnston 
(later to be one of Dick Sheppard’s curates) were appointed travelling Secretaries 
and began busily to visit Public Schools. But something more than an occasional 
speech and a bureau which issued forms to be filled up was needed: the idea of 
service lacked a body of some sort to contain it—and the idea itself must be expressed 
in new terms to suit new conditions. By the end of 1920 there was a deficit of 
over {600 and urgent efforts to raise more money seemed unlikely to catch this up. 
There was talk of winding up the Association. And then two members of its 
committee came forward with a proposal to open negotiations at once with a new 
and untried movement, rather oddly called * Toc H.' 

New Wine and Old Bottles 

It is worth while trying to understand the difference between “ the Cavendish 
idea" and Toc Н, for it expresses in many ways the difference between ' pre-War ' 
and 'post-War. Begin by putting their forms of Application for Membership side 
by side. At the first glance they are much alike. The front of both forms has 
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space for the candidate’s name and address and for the name of his proposer and 
seconder. The Cavendish form has two additional lines—'' Educated at (School, 
College and University) . . .” and “ Profession, Rank, Business or Occupation ...” 
At once you may be reminded that when, in 1920, Alec Paterson (one of the two 
“revolutionary " members of the Cavendish Committce) drafted a membership 
ledge for Toc Н he insisted that we should approach every man “not asking 
Er what school he came nor how his father earns his daily bread.” Cavendish 
membership was restricted to a very limited and privileged class, the men from the 
Public Schools and the two ancient Universities. 


Both forms of application show the objects of their respective societies—those of 
the Cavendish were printed on the back, those of Toc H on the front, reinforced, 
on the back, by the Main Resolution. The objects of the Cavendish Association 
read as follows : — 

т) To bring National, Municipal, and Social Service into the perspective of men 
of all Public Schools and Universitics. 

(2) To bind together such men when engaged in any of those forms of Service. 

(3) To offer the services of representative speakers. lecturers, etc., to the Public Schools 
and Universities, and to supply ^ link between men leaving their Schools or Univer- 
sities and those towns or districts in which they propose to work or rcside. 

(4) To urge that the best Service that men can give lies often in their own profession 


or occupation. 
(5) To direct, through the experience and knowledge of others, men who require 


direction. 
(6) To bear witness to the Christian spirit as the motive force and object of all such 


Service. 

Object No. 2 could not, in effect, be realised, for there was no corporate life 
in the Association. Object No. 3 did not work out like the Toc H plan of “ bringing 
the expert to the Group, and listening humbly and hospitably to Everyman's story ”: 
half-an-hour’s lecture in a class-room had none of the give-and-take of a good Guest- 
night talk and discussion. Object No. 5 generally implied a letter of advice or, at 
most, an evening spent in showing a beginner some picce of service in progress: 
it lacked the fellowship and continual personal touch between the jobmaster and his 
team of members. Object No. 6 may seem a more intelligible way of expressing 
the old “ Fourth Point" of the Toc Н Compass, “ То spread the Gospel without 
preaching и”: in practice the Cavendish Association expressed its Christian witness 
so guardedly that many members never noticed it at all. The founders of the 
Association and many of its best members believed whole-heartedly in the Christian 
motive for all service—and many of the rank and file accepted it merely as a matter 
of “ good form." Let no Toc Н reader be tempted to feel “ superior " about this. 
This attitude is quite common enough in Toc Н, and a widespread acceptance of 
it would bring about the death of our movement. 

The obligations confronting a man who joined the Cavendish Association and 
a man who joins Toc H, then, arc different. The Cavendish membership form 
would not satisfy us—it docs not go nearly far enough. The Toc H form would 
have been a stumbling block to some Cavendish members—it goes much too far. 
But there is more than this difference between the two movements. The real 
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difference is between an older and а newer ideal of fellowship and service. It 
has long been fashionable to sneer at “ Victorian” things—though we are now 
beginning to re-discover some of them (even women’s clothes) with a sort of 
grudging respect. And we have been invited to laugh at the “ philanthropy,” the 
“slumming craze,” the “ good works” of the Victorians and Edwardians, as if it 
were the insincere “ramp” of a comfortable class. This is shallow thinking and 
does not argue much for our Christian charity or commonsense. The ideal of 
service which the great meetings of men, under the name of Cavendish, supported 
in the Queen's Hall in 1911 and in 1913 was not new: it was rooted in an 
honourable past and was only trying to carry a stage further the sincere efforts of a 
previous generation. We believe, in Toc H nowadays, that we have advanced still 
further. Let us, at least, give our forbears all the credit they have earned, and 
remember that—without shadow of doubt—our own ideals and methods of service 
will seem just as limited, old fashioned and perhaps ridiculous in a few years time. 


‘An English Gentleman’ 

The senior men who founded and ran the Cavendish Club and Association 
believed in “aristocracy,” which, being translated, means "the rule of the best.” 
And “the best" for ruling purposes meant to them men who came nearest to 
the old triple title of “а Christian, a scholar and a gentleman." Мо one can deny 
that men with these threc qualifications have supplied, and do supply, leaders 
among us in every field: no sensible man wishes them to refuse leadership in 
the future. Hyde Park orators might never refer to aristocracy except as “ feudal " 
or “bloated”: the founders of the Cavendish thought of it as something much 
simpler—as, roughly speaking, the average Public School man, who seldom deserved 
either adjective. They were fully aware of his privileges, because they shared 
them, but they were also quite convinced of his responsibilities: to him much had 
been given and from him much must be required. Their gospel was perhaps never 
better summed up than by a remarkable man who, a little before this time, founded 
another (shorter lived) society, the Agenda Club. This Club met regularly, like 
Rotary, for a meal, a talk and a discussion on service which, it was hoped, would 
lead to something getting done: instead of the modest, brief lunch of Rotary, the 
Club dined in evening dress at the Savoy Hotel. About rgro the Agenda Club 
published An Open Letter to English Gentlemen, which was much praised at the 
time. When the Club came to an end the remaining copies of this pamphlet (in 
common with its office and furniture) were handed over to the Cavendish Associa- 
tion and were used by it. Here are a few quotations from the Open Letter : — 

* Gentlemen, I will remind you of a tithe of your advantages . . . Noblesse oblige: 
what have you done in exchange for it all? I do not mean for yourselves, but for 
England . . . You, gentlemen, are not self-made. I have an obstinate persuasion 
that because to so large an extent England made you, you owe, and you will as good 
sportsmen be glad to pay, a heavy debt to England . . . England has need of her 
hereditary gentlemen in this rapid and perilous change from the Old order to the 
New, of which the present political manifestations (the General Election of x910) are 
only the jaunty herald . . . I write as one who would sec the gentlemen of England, 
the chosen chivalry of a great country, taking its place in, and even inspiring and 
leading, the new movement. Speaking for myself, I would prefer to see the destinies 
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of my country in your hands rather than in those of various men you wot of, not 
because I doubt their ability or sincerity, but because you have something that they 
lack. It has, of course, to be proved that you do not also lack something which 
they have. For myself, I do not believe this . . . Gentlemen of England, there 
is a noble work lying to your hand. With your training, your leisure, your comfortable 
circumstance, your unfettered opportunity, it presents itself to you as a responsibility 
you may not lightly thrust aside, as a debt you may not callously and ignobly repudiate. 

. The old breed of fine enthusiasts, of generous, compassionate spirits, is not dead. 
A new channel is wanted for their splendid energies: a new issue to their arduous 
campaigns. A brotherhood of that high patriotism which is the fuller service of suffer- 
ing humanity, the “spending and being spent" without hope of reward or gratitude, 
may be the appointed channel. Though there should be no hope of reward, there #5 
reward exceeding great—better than to Stroke your boat, to go everywhere, to ‘make 
(ог marry) your pile’ is to Stand with Shaftesbury and Wilberforce, with Elizabeth Fry 
and Howard, with Damien of Molokai. . . It will not escape you that you alone have 
the power of working for your country unhampered by the easy charge of self-seeking. 

. You start with this inestimable aid, that your hands are not only clean but above 
suspicion. It is but one other of your incomparable advantages. There is enough to 
be done, God knows; and worth doing, that is certain; and able to be done, that is 
demonstrable. Gentlemen, the game is in your hands. What do yor propose to do? ” 


This is a fair quotation from the Open Letter: there is much more in the same 
vein and some that scems even more high-flown to us to-day. Тос Н members 
would read it with impatience, sometimes with scorn, and even with anger. But 
the senior men direéting the Cavendish Association, holding their convictions firmly, 
had done something about it. Most of them had worked for years like Trojans, 
trying honestly to pay in service the rent for their well-furnished room on earth. 
They felt no need to blush with embarrassment--as some younger men present 
certainly did—when the chairman of one of the last School Conferences of the 
Association said “‘ Gentlemen, if we Public School men only play the game properly 
we shall still remain the ruling class in England." What one generation regards 
as unquestionable truth often seems to be snobbery and cant to the next. How will 
the literature of Toc H and the reports of its spokesmen in 1933 look to our 
successors in 1980? Parts, at least, of them will seem as pompous and as insincere 
as the Open Letter does to many a modern reader. 


‘A Shy Bird’ 


The Toc H Staff Conference of 1932 noted with serious concern that our move- 
ment is largely failing to touch four kinds of people in the community (October 
JOURNAL, 1932, р. 351). The first was described, for convenience but rather unkindly, 
as "the lounge lizard.” This presumably would include many such men of means 
and leisure as were once to be found reading the papers in the afternoon at the 
Cavendish Club. The Staff Conference agreed that the only way to start drawing 
such men into our family life was to “ meet them on their own ground." This 
was precisely the method which the Cavendish Club and Association tried to use. 
From their own ground, the armchair of a Piccadilly club, men were to hear the call 
for their service in the East End or elsewhere. The Cavendish promoters had been 
brought up in the Public School tradition of reticence, disciplined suppression of 
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deep feeling, “ good form” (which to some of their kind is taken as the English 
name for the Christian religion), and they assumed that their members would be 
merely ‘put off’ by anything unusual, unconventional or too outspoken—all that 
is classed as “ hearty." The Spectator, in an article supporting the inaugural meeting 
of the Cavendish Association, wrote : — 

“The average Public School and University man is a shy bird in rendering social 
service, He is diffident, self-conscious, and rather easily embarrassed at entering into 
social relations which are strange to him. The explanation is partly that he fears that 
his aéts may seem condescending or officious." 

This holds more truth than some other people will allow. Meeting the Public 
School boy for the first time face to face they interpret his shyness as “ patronising,” 
when it may be cxactly the reverse, an odd form of humility. The Cavendish Club 
in Its care for “ the shy bird” had made a rule that no parson might be a member. 
All clergy are, or should be, concerned with social service and, unless sternly for- 
bidden, they might be expeéted to join the Club in great numbers. Dog collars and 
‘the professional touch’ would, it was felt (probably rightly), scare away some of 
the men the club was designed to enlist. The only exception was Dick Sheppard, 
who was one of the chief promoters of the Club and who obviously didn’t frighten 
young men. He was appointed Chaplain and given a beautifully furnished Chapel 
on the top floor—a feature unique among West End clubs. While he remained 
in office his personal influence maintained a small but faithful congregation at week- 
day Evensong and morning Celebrations. When he left, this “ Upper Room” soon 
became so utterly unobtrusive in the life of the Club that it had no more power 
to attract or alarm members. When the present writer last visited it, he went up in 
the lift with a Club member who had never until that moment realised the Chapel’s 
existence, and when they entered together they found the altar shrouded in a dust 
sheet and the duSt-sheet grey with dust. Readers will at once contrast this “ reticence” 
about religion with the habits of Toc H. It is probable that the presence of a parson 
in some units scares a few new members, but the Padre is not only accepted in our 
family as human and necessary, but from our hearts welcome. And the Upper 
Room was the very life and centre of the Old House at Poperinghe, while there is no 
camouflage whatever about religious observance or the name of God in Toc H 
to-day. This is not to say that Toc H is altogether godly or that the Cavendish 
was altogether godless! The two bodies held different theories about how men 
want to express themselves. In Toc H we are convinced—naturally—that our 


theory is the right one. 


A difficult Approach 
God gives each man one life, like a lamp; then gives 
That lamp due measure of oil: lamp lighted—hold high, wave wide 
Its comfort for others to share : once quench it, what help is left? 


This Browning quotation is not taken from the programme of a Toc H Lamp- 
lighting Festival: it is the motto printed at the head of An Open Letter to English 
Gentlemen, used by the Cavendish Association. Our two bodies seemed to be 
enlisted in the same cause, but at bottom, as we have seen, there was a great gulf 
fixed between them. This became very clear when Dick Sheppard and Alec Paterson, 
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the “revolutionaries” of the Cavendish committee and already members of Тос Н, 
brought together the reluctant negotiators on both sides to discuss * amalgamation.’ 
On April 11, 1921, the Executive Committee of the Association passed this (charac- 
teristically guarded) resolution : — 


“That the Cavendish Association should enter into immediate negotiation for 
amalgamation with another kindred organisation.” 

A hard tussle followed and it would be unfair now to go into all the inner 
workings of it. The fateful meeting to decide for or against was fixed for May 24. 
On May 21 Tubby wrote to Dick and Alec: "I think the amalgamation would 
merely wreck our little Jerusalem, which, however tiny, is built upon a hill and is at 
unity in itself.’ On May 25, the day after the mecting, a member of the Toc H 
Executive who had been present, expressed his fears in a letter to Tubby about 
“loosening the religious bond,” a bond of which some of the Cavendish negotiators 
were clearly nervous: he wrote “ A large number of people loosely held together 
under a flabby kind of ideal, which is often a sort of philanthropy obtained by 
pouring away all the wine of Christianity and leaving the dregs, is not to be com- 
pared as a fighting force with a smaller body of men animatcd by a lofty inspiration 
and bound by a suitable pledge. I beg of you not to allow Toc H to lose its vitality 
through fighting under any such delusive colours as those of an emasculated 


philanthropy.” 


The Incorporation 


The joint meeting of the two Executives did, however, put the matter through. 
Lord Methuen proposed, and Dick Sheppard seconded, the following resolution, 
which was unanimously passed : — 

“That the Executive Committees of both organisations should be amalgamated; that 
the members of the Cavendish Association and Toc H should be asked to transfer their 
membership to the new organisation; that the funds should be pooled at a date to be 
agreed upon; that the distinctive work of the two organisations should be carried on 
as heretofore as far as funds will allow; that the question of the name of the new 
organisation should be considered by the Joint Committee." 

First, it is to be observed that this was to be an amalgamation of two bodies 
with equal rights and duties. Both bodies had membership and some funds. Both 
had their special methods of work. But their origin and history and spirit were 
different. One had been founded by a particular group of men who wanted to do 
something for other groups of men, and it was founded at a pre-war public meeting. 
The other had been a natural growth, planted in an overwhelming impulse to deal 
with an actual moment of crisis. The different temper which had kept them 
going since the start we have already seen. Toc H was alive and noisy, if you like, 
with youth: the Cavendish was elderly and, as a movement, frankly at a Stand- 
Still. Апа it so happened inevitably that the home-made cyclostyled note-paper 
of Toc H (then always used for economy's sake) began to bear, in June 1921, the 
legend “Тос H, Talbot House, once of Poperinghe and Ypres, with which is 
incorporated the Cavendish Association.” It was not an amalgamation, a partner- 
ship. The stronger had incorporated, in vulgar translation “ swallowed," the weaker, 
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Secondly, the minutes of the meeting of Мау 24 record that “the mecting gave 
strong expression to the view that the names of Cavendish Association and Toc H 
should be retained at present in some form in the title after amalgamation, but that 
the name Toc H conveyed little to the majority of people and would not, therefore, 
be satisfactory as a title for the new organisation." Much discussion on this took 
place in the next few months. All sorts of names were mooted: the only suggestion 
which Sticks in the memory is “ Тһе League of Twenticth Century Ploughmen.” 
Can any Toc H member to-day imagine himself sailing under such a flag! Again 
history was not to be denied. Our title, found affectionately on the lips of thousands 
of men Still living or now dead, refused to be forgotten. It finally prevailed; and 
Cavendish Association sank into a small print sub-title until, in 1933, it disappeared. 


Loss and Gain 

The incorporation had salved what was left of the Cavendish Association, but 
let no one underestimate what it has done to help Toc H. The pooling of the funds 
came at a moment when funds were badly needed. But the human reinforcement 
was even more important. All members of the Cavendish (more than a thousand 
ex-Public School and University men) were invited to join the new body. They were 
told frankly what this implied. A memorandum produced by Tubby at the time 
stressed “ two и. points ":— 

“The Cavendish Association in its origin and previous outlook has been mainly, and 
almost exclusively, concerned with public schools. Its sphere of work has, therefore, 
been one limited by intention to the inspiration of social service in a single class. Most 
of the social service of England to-day is being performed by non-public school boys. 
The new organisation would, therefore, definitely abandon the class basis, and in it the 
members of all classes would be on an equal footing, leadership and respect being due 
on grounds of character and the power of service, not on the basis of truth or social 
status. Members of the Cavendish Association who found themselves unable to 
co-operate in this spirit with the members of Toc H would naturally resign their member- 
ship of the combined body. .. . 

“The second fundamental point is that Toc Н exists to preserve and to transmit a 
Christian fellowship. Members of other than the Christian religion are, therefore, 
incligible for its full membership, although their personal contribution of service, 
character and goodwill, is of the greatest value in such of our work as they can con- 
scientiously share; but it must at no stage be a matter of secondary consideration that 
those things are done ‘in the name of a disciple. . .. " , 
Both “ fundamental points ” could not but lead to a small number of resignations. 

The second, of course, ruled out Jewish members of the Cavendish, and we saw 
some of these, our personal friends and fellow-workers, go with great regret. But 
—especially at this early Stage of Toc H growth—it was vital that the issues should 
be clear cut. By September of that year it was reported that the incorporation had 
brought over from the Cavendish ‘‘a membership, more or less active, of 1,000, 
which is a valuable reinforcement to the original 5,000 of the Poperinghe period." 
The Toc H members of to-day cannot realise how many of the senior men still 
among us, often numbered with our finest leaders and benefactors, were in the 
ranks of that thousand and had their first touch with Toc H at the moment of 


incorporation. 
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The difficult agreement between the two awkwardly assorted bodies contained 
also terms with regard to the members of the Executive Committee and the officers 
of the Cavendish Association. Nine members of the Cavendish Executive, by 
agreement, were elected by the members of the Association to serve on the Joint 
Executive: of these only two or three remain in Toc H membership. A. P. Charles, 
the indefatigable Cavendish Secretary, transferred his desk to Mark П, but after a 
month or more, spent in handing over, retired into private life. Barclay Baron 
and Robert Sheléton continued to be busy with Schools, but undertook much other 
work besides; Fred, the Cavendish office boy did duty for some time with Toc H. 
The furniture, as we have said, was put into the nondescript ‘appointments’ of 
Toc H Headquarters, and some of it is still to be identified at 47, Francis Street. 


Тос Н “Schools Work” 


The firt Annual Report of Toc Н, published early in 1921, has an appendix on 
“Тос Н and the Schools." It says that in the Old House “it was obvious from 
the first that under civilian conditions the Officers’ flank of our work must be 
perpetuated. Of our Foundation Membership only some 800 were Officers, and 
of these over 250 have not lived to come home. Many, however, had younger 
brothers still at School or at the Universities "—and these Toc Н had already begun 
to tackle. How the War itself supplied the motive for this, as for all the original 
work of Toc H, is shown in a long extract from an article (the style betrays Tubby's 

en) which the Report quotes from the Times of October 29, 1920, in preparation 
for Armistice Day. One paragraph reads as follows: — 

* When in the war a battalion was cut up, the hopes of the survivors were focussed on 
the reinforcements. ‘The past mattered terribly, but the future mattered most, and 
the future lay evenly between the survivors and the drafts. Тһе spirit they brought 
with them, and the tradition which they found, decided in advance whether the failure 
could be retrieved or the success consolidated. It is not otherwise with us to-day. The 
rising generation is always of supreme value in the cyes of a far-seeing people; but 
to-day из contribution may well prove decisive; and the measure of our folly is that we 
are so slow to tell them so; for, rightly told, the solemnity of the thought will not fail to 
weigh with minds which are already deepened by the early propinquity of sorrow. 
Once let the younger brother know that there lies upon him not one man's work but 
two, and sonship and service will be rendered with a diligence that will know no rein. 
Among the multifarious ex-Service movements, there is perhaps only one that has 
attempted to reduce such aims to illustrative methods of working." 


“ As a practical outcome of this policy," continues the Annual Report, "the 
following Schools have received the tidings gladly:—Cheltenham, Christ's Hospital, 
Harrow, Loretto, Marlborough, R.A.F. College, R.M.A., St. Paul's, Tonbridge and 

- Winchester. The summer programme includes Lancing, Repton, Brighton, Hailey- 
bury, Shrewsbury and Bradfield.” A postscript in the Report added that negotiations 
with the Cavendish Association were hopefully proceeding. 

From the moment it Started in 1913, the Cavendish Association had spent much 
of its energies on propaganda for social service in Public Schools, and soon almost 
the whole of its work was restricted to this corner of the field. The Cavendish Club 
іп тотт had started a ‘ Social Bureau,’ opened formally by the Archbishop of York. 
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The Cavendish Association adopted this method and became little more than a 
central ‘ Bureau,’ with local agents, for recruiting Public School boys leaving school 
or the two older Universities. Although it was not until 1925 that Toc H actually 
gave the title ‘Schools Service Bureau’ to its ‘Schools department,’ it immediately 
adapted and expanded the Cavendish plan of a form to be filled up by boys on 
leaving school and the Cavendish system of ‘School Correspondents’; it reprinted 
the pamphlet Opportunities of Service which Barclay Baron had rewritten for the 
Cavendish Association from an earlier version, ‘ pre-War ' in date and spirit. Toc Н 
also took over, as one of the chief assets of the bankrupt Cavendish, the * good- 
will’ of over 60 Public Schools, whose co-operation was in some cases keen, in 
others lukewarm, and in a good many merely nominal. If it retained—as it 
still does—the main lines of the Cavendish plan, the Schools work of Toc H began 
to be done under very different conditions. For now the ‘ Bureau’ was not merely 
an office, it was intimately linked with a living and growing fellowship of men 
meeting regularly face to face with a common purpose. The ideal of service, 
rather chilling on paper, now had a visible body and a beating heart. 


Pastures New 

The scope of the “ Schools work " began at once to widen. The minutes of the 
first Conference of School Correspondents held under Toc H control, at Mark II 
on September 16th, 1921, contain this paragraph: — 

“The Chairman (С. Н. Blakiston, then of Eton, now Headmaster of Lancing) said 
that he understood from Mr. Baron’s report that the term ‘ Public Schools " should be 
dropped in favour of ‘ Schools,’ and that it was proposed to extend the organisation to 
include 1,220 secondary schools. He thought it was one of the strongest points raised, 
in view of the fact that there was a demand for it in the Schools themselves. Whether 
the present was an opportune time for making the extension it was for the Conference 
to decide." 

This point had indeed been raised, tentatively, at earlier Conferences of the 
Cavendish Association, but had been firmly ruled out. As for the 1,200 secondary 
schools (the total at that time in the Board of Education list) “the present” (1933) 
is not yet " opportune " for including them al in the programme of the Schools 
Section! But an appreciable move has been made, as Toc H grows, in that direction. 


For a long time the “ Schools Department,” as it was called, was little known ог 
appreciated by Toc H as a whole, though it received some of its outstanding new 
members through it—how many it is impossible to say, for they continually crop 
up in all parts of the world. Gradually it is being borne in upon our units that 
this is a vital source of recruitment and that they do well, for their own sakes 
and for that of the family at large, to give the Schools work all the support in 
their power. 

At the end of 1925, owing to the pressure of other duties now undertaken by 
the Editorial Secretary, the Schools work was handed over to Ronnie Grant as 
General Secretary. He invited all surviving Cavendish members in Toc H to a 
mecting, on February 24, 1926, at the Duke of Devonshire’s House in London. 
This meeting was well attended, and among those who came was Sir Walter 
Braithwaite (then G.O.C. Eastern Command) who offered his services in any way 
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for the furthering of the Schools work. А Schools Advisory Committee (which 
still functions) was formed: Sir Walter Braithwaite was its chairman, and its other 
members were Sir Arnold Sillem (its present chairman), Sir Bruce Bruce Porter, 
Dr. M. J. Rendall, В. Gurner, Barclay Baron and Ronnie Grant. This Committee 
set to work to reorganise the work under the name of the ' Schools Service Bureau.’ 


With the coming of Hubert Secretan in 1928 and of G. K. Tattersall as his 
Assistant Secretary in 1930, this essential department of Toc Н, now re-named the 
“Schools Section,” has gone Steadily forward in scope and new ideas. Its work is 
difficult and the results, though undoubted, not always tangible. It now has 
Correspondents (Ze., schoolmaster 'agents") in 230 schools, a system of School 
Representatives (ż¿.e., local Toc Н ' agents’), and a programme such as the Cavendish 
founders never attempted. But let us not forget the debt we owe to those pioneers. 
They initiated a system which still works, they gained the respect of many great 
schools, they sacrificed their leisure to give of their best to a cause which they 
believed to be immensely important. It is no fault of theirs that their horizon was 
limited, and no merit of ours that our horizon is a little less so. Our successors 
will wonder how we ourselves could be so short-sighted: let us only hope that 
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THE START OF “ТОС Н OVERSEAS” 


A note by Товву on his first attempt, in 1922, to spread Toc Н beyond this country. 


ТМ December, 1921, I was showing signs of wear. This news had reached the 
i Byngs, whose appointment to Ottawa had robbed the Struggling cause at home 
of two great patrons. Hearing that I was ill, there came from them a noble 
invitation to take a trip across, and to make it profitable by lectures of some kind. 


The first necessity was to consult the Central Executive as to such leave of absence. 
The group of wiser spirits, who constituted the first Executive, had come into the 
guidance of Toc H from many walks of life and ways of thinking. The basis of 
appointment had been from the beginning most provisional. As a result, so con- 
tradictory is human plan with circumstance, these temporary helmsmen served for 
about six years, without a breathing space and with no resignations. I may not 
here enumerate their virtues, or frame cheap verdicts on life-long fellow servants 
in Toc Н; but the outstanding fact is that this first Executive, chosen as if by 
chance, empanelled in the interests of а memory, acted as a midwife to a Move- 
ment which may yet make history. Doctors can disagree; but the working Cabinet 
of Toc Н has never housed a man who has not done his best, and done it 
deeply. 

It was to these I went, when the Byngs' letter came. They counselled me to go, 
although my absence left everything to be done, and no one obvious. 


ж * * * 


When I reached Ottawa in January, 1922, I soon found out the ruse which has 
been played upon me. The object in my mind was a campaign. My august hosts 
had asked me for my health’s sake. A Governor-General cannot throw himself 
into the propagation of a Movement, which seemed sunshine to us but moonshine 
in the view of most Canadian publicists. After a fortnight’s skating, I therefore 
Started off from Ottawa as a Pelee lecturer. My plans were sanve-gui-peut. 
Upon the very night, when I left Ridean Hall, I RM had no money for the 
firs train fare. I woke an A.D.C. at 2 a.m., while the sleigh waited to take me 
to join the west-bound train, and extorted my fare to Winnipeg. I trust this was 
repaid; I can't remember. 

The scheme was henceforth simple. My stock in trade was a lantern and some 
slides. I was to traverse the Dominion, finding what friends I could, what dollars 
were available. Beside me, as I write, rests the atrocious diary of that journey. It 
is best left alone: I blush to turn its pages. For instance, in one place, 132 tickets 
were marketed at 122 dollars. Only ten persons therefore got the lecture at its 
true worth; the rest were merely robbed. It says a lot for the long-suffering of 
the Canadian people that I was not deported out of hand. In the remoter spots, 
where the cinema was Still a novelty, I billed my magic lantern apparatus as a new 
miracle, enabling a moving picture to Stand still! Rotary rolled me forward, ‘ Lions’ 
leapt out at me, Kiwanis took me in and I returned the compliment. In all my 
wanderings I met no hand which was not out to help a Stranger, and only one 
drunk man in a hotel. He was a delegate, attending a pure milk convention 
at Vancouver City. 
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The Cities were my beacons; but the best episodes were more remote. Things 
like this happened often. Having slept in something like a railroad hut, the guest 
of the last man who had remained asleep throughout last night’s lecture, I walked 
into the landscape of Saskatchewan. I sighted a lone farm, came up to it. The 
door was opened by Pat Drew in person, whom I last saw on his knees in the old 
as Room. Humans don’t plan such meetings; nor does а diarist enter them 
in his turn-over. But they are all in all, the more so when a shining Mrs. Drew 
and sturdy rogue called Philip hale you in. 


Elsewhere—this time by fixture—I saw the two good German parents of a man 
I had learned to love, in the Canadian infantry. When War broke out, he was 
recovering from the loss of one tubercular lung. His name and birth, let alone 
his debility, would have held most men back. His sole anxiety was how to pass 
the doctor at Valcartier. He journeyed to Quebec, and made friends with Canon 
Scott, a rare saint and a Strong teetotaller. Scott saw the thing was not a case for 
scruples: invited the Camp doctor in to dinner: laid in the only drinks he ever 
purchased, which rendered the physician sympathetic and even imaginative. He 
swore he heard two lungs, passed the man fit, who—it may be—was the sole man 
to go over the top four times with one lung, and to survive. 


Meanwhile, my lecture lingers characteristically. Vancouver let it happen, and 
Started something in the nature of Toc H to expedite my exodus. On the way back, 
I lectured revengefully where cities had evaded me before. When 1 reached Ottawa, 
an invitation was waiting from New York, where I knew not a soul, excepting 
Bishop Brent. Accepting it, I got on board a night-train South-bound. They gave 
me a great catalogue of past misdeeds upon a form to choose from. I did not think 
to take it seriously, put Trigonometry in place of Bigamy, and to the searching 
question whether I would by force or violence attempt to overthrow the constitution 
of the United States, replied I had two weeks at their disposal. Armed officers came 
down the train, and were severe with me. 


The wit who summarised New York as “ Hell—but fine! " must have been а 
New Yorker, to think so well of it. My earlie& experience was otherwise; but then 
all Capitals are heartless places. My unknown friend lived at a discreet distance. 
I was to wait for him a night or so in a New York hotel. This was the Beaumont. 
I went there with my trunk. I booked a bedroom for a night, its price as lofty as 
its situation. The darkie who escorted me looked at two quarters for showing 
me the room, spat, and said “ What the hell!" I can remember now the feelings 
that possessed me. 


A fortnight later, I had found the genuine New York; and on March 21 sailed 
in the Berengaria, with no strength left in me, beyond a thankful heart, and 25,000 
dollars paid or promised for Toc H anywhere. I spent the voyage in sick bay, 
sampling the sharpness of the doctor's lancets. My physique had given way; and 
as I look through the old diary, I wonder not at all. Thirty-one nights had been 
on trains, apart from 16 public lunches, 18 evening lectures, 4 universities, 18 schools 
and colleges, and 17 sermons; the foundations of Toc H Canada and U.S.A. groan 
at the memory of such shoddy workmanship. Thus ended my first holiday overseas. 
The first, that is, unless we count the War as recreation. P. В. С. 
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A NOTE ON MEMORIAL ROOMS 


д Н was planned to be “а living memorial” and has tried from the first to fulfil 
some part of its duty to its original Elder Brethren and to all, before or since, who 
have passed on with their task on earth unfinished. Passive remembrance of the dead is 
not to be enough: “death is becoming creative” (as one of the Elder Brethren wrote) 
by the work of living men who “ let their light so shine.” That this purpose might not 
remain a vague and general one in members’ minds, ways have been found of com- 
memorating individuals by name. Every Lamp bears, engraved on its casket, a name or 
names to which it is specially dedicated. The Liber Vite, the Book of Life, compiled in 
1923 and now to be found (let us hope) in regular use in every Toc H Chapel, gives the 
names of many Elder Brethren for remembrance on the anniversaries of their passing: the 
ligt must constantly be added to, as later members join them. And the practice of naming 
Memorial Rooms began with the first Mark I. Tubby thus writes of it:— 


“А curious old curse, dating, I fancy, from classical Rome, runs thus with pointed 
brevity: ‘May you outlive your friends!’ The malediction is not obvious until 
experience proves that later life consists increasingly of human deprivation. When each 
October comes, people advanced in years look round their circle of contemporaries with 
a shiver, wondering who will be there to see the Spring. Even before the war I had 
many friends among old people, and by 1919 I found myself returning to civilian life 
to face as best I could hundreds of parents whose dead sons had been kind to me. 
Most of these homes were of the humble sort; and during my first uphill work nothing 
gave me more encouragement than the sacrifices made by such parents towards the 
rebirth of the House of which their sons had written lovingly. Moving to and fro 
among the English counties my old motor-bicycle halted by many cottages, and took 
me to some town tenements, upon the same sad errand. 


“In 1925, in Wellington, New Zealand, I was spending some time with Padre Fielden 
Taylor, who had himself undertaken to visit every family in New Zealand from whom 
a son had gone and not returned. Crippled already as he was, these journeys added 
to his permanent infirmity; but the heroism of his undertaking bore fruit in the comfort 
which his visits brought to many hundreds of remote homes. Comparing notes, we 
found ourselves equally bowed in reverence before the quiet faith which made the 
tragedy of war not insurmountable by love and loyalty. In many homes the soldier's 
favourite chair was actually left empty, his few possessions, books, bat and fishing-rod, 
set apart. In larger houses his old room was sometimes kept unoccupied and ready 
as if for his return. It was the sight of these locked rooms which first suggested to me 
that the houses of Toc H might be of service by establishing Memorial Rooms to these 
men in which their character might surround ЕП. Ан a younger guest and fellow- 
member. This practice was widely spread, and it was by no means uncommon to 
overhear at breakfast in the morning a casual conversation which had Started: ‘Oh, I 
came in last night, and I noticed “ Henry’s Room” on the door, which struck me 
as odd because my name is Henry.’ Actually, Henry’s Room was the first Memorial 
Room in all Toc Н. During the few few years, while active service traditions Still 
held, single rooms in Marks were exceptional, and it was customary to have two or 
three beds in each room. Henry’s Room had three, in one of which a chauffeur from 
an elementary school, and a private in the army, was to be found most nights. The 
second bed was occupied by a much decorated Gunner Major from Eton and Trinity, 
a member of the Temple. The third bed was for visitors, and carried conviction to 
many who were sceptical as to the feasibility of Toc H in practice." 
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Sometimes the new hosteller found that there was more in it than a coincidence of names. 
The mother of the first Henry, whom he had never known, would call and invite him out. 
An act of understanding sonship was asked of him. In one case a new hosteller in a London 
Mark was put into “ Owen's Room." When he asked who Owen was, no one seemed to 
know much about it, but when he caught sight of a preparatory school group, hanying 
on the wall, he identified not only Owen but himself as а small boy. Не was able to 
bring back to the room a book, a school prize, which Owen had swapped with him at 


school for a cricket bat! 


This is the meaning (which may have escaped some members unfamiliar with Marks) 
of Tubby’s phrases in the familiar “ Service of Re-dedication " (Treasury of Prayers and 
Praises for Гос Н, p. 5): “that those who call them everything but home, may there 
be knit in freedom of all care save care for others; since so it was with those whose names 
they cherish, whose guests they are in cheerful courtesy. So to each room its hosl, to cach 


» 


whole House its all-inspiring Master. 


In rg21, a little folder, now long out of print, appeared. Its cover bears the optimistic 
wording: “One hundred Memorial Rooms will open the Hostels of Talbot House in 
Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle and two more in London (where three already are 
full) in 1921.’ The Manchester Mark did open, with its Memorial Rooms, early in 1922, 
two more Marks in London and one in Bristol in 1923, Newcastle in 1925, and Leeds not 


till ‘Red House" in 1928 and “ Brotherton House 
the песа: — 


in 1932. The inside pages state 


“ Great cities have as yet done little to cater for the well-being of their junior citizens. 
For immense number of those, from whom the Territorial Force especially derived its 
unfailing complement during the war, the cheap boarding-house, or the bitter isolation 
of the dingiest lodgings (as pictured by Barbellion) is alone available. Now, despite 
the most economical scale of charges, the Hostels of ‘ Toc.H.' have proved self-supporting, 
once they are opened and furnished. . . To assist the preliminary task, several families, 
whose sons did not live to come home, have undertaken the furnishing of various 
rooms. Such rooms are named, or initialled (e.g., ' The L.R.B. Room,’ ' Basil's Bed- 
room,’ ‘W. С. C. Gladstone Room,’ etc), and become the fruit{ul tokens of love that 
forgets not, but rather fulfils. . . Gifts in kind are also welcome, such as selections 
from the shelves and walls and furniture of rcoms which the family cannot bring 
itself to re-open for everyday use. Such gifts solve a real problem, and bring with 
them a character which is not lost upon the residents, among whom are men sensitive 
by suffering and disablement to such acts of understanding kindness. Each Hostel also 
contains a group of the younger generation, commended to our care in whose lives the 
qualities that saved us must live again. А picture, a framed letter, a parcel of books, 
a trophy from the track, or field, or river, is not to them a morbid thing, but Stirs them 


to the task of living as unselfishly as their elder brothers died.” 


The folder gives details of the cost (“А gift of £30 will equip a small room; of {50 
a room with three beds; of {100 a Club-room complete’’) and offers the services of two 
ladies in London to meet the wishes of relatives in the matter of furnishing these rooms. 
The gifts which, in response to this appeal, furnished Memorial bedrooms and club-rooms 
not only made the opening of many of our Marks possible, but has given them a unique 
character which the stranger cannot fail to notice and which those who live in them dare 


not, in honour, forget. 
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TOC Н GETS UNDER WEIGH, 1919—1920 
Letters and Documents of the Re-birth 


Talbot House calling | 


In December, 1918, before leaving the Old House, Tubby took the first steps to rally 
old ‘ Talbotousians’ for a peace-time venture. In the Chriflmas card (see below) and 
the ‘ Whizz-bang’ (see p. 80) which he sent them he announced a forthcoming ‘ booklet’ 
(Tales of Talbot House) and sounded them as to their support for ' T.H. in Town. Here 
are typical extracts from a few of the many hundreds of replies :— 


28.12.18: “I was just too delighted for words when your Xmas greetings arrived this 
morning. Тһе words were magic—‘ Talbot House’! Why, it’s twelve months since I 
Stepped inside and I had begun to look back on my visits and all its associations as a fast 
fading dream. Your Whizz-bang is just your old self 
and makes me long to be at Poperinghe. It’s a great 
idea to set up Talbot House in London, and as regards 
backing enough—why, good night! you’ve got the men 
of the B.E.F. behind you, there’s no doubt whatever. 
I can already see some glorious days ahead for us. . .” 


Talbot House, 
POPERINGHE AND YPRES. 
SENDS 


“Sursum Corya” 


“SJO ITS MANY THOUSAND 
i COMMUNICANTS AND OTHER 
SURVIVING OLD FRIENDS 
IS OTHE BEF 


fHap this Christmag fulfil for pau 
the Geatituue promised ta the 
Peacemakers bp Wint Whon we 

worshipped tagtiher in that Upper 

Roont; anv in tite New Dear map the 


29.12.18: “Many thanks for the letter card from 
Talbot House and likewise the T.H. Field Postcard, 
whose printed matter is quite in keeping with the 
notices we used once to read in T.H. I am sorry I 
cannot return the card, because Mrs. B., on reading it 
commandeered it for a souvenir, and I am quite 
expecting her to walk in one day with a frame for it, 
scrounged from one of the neighbours. However, 1 
answer all the questions on the card in the affirmative.” 


Gobernntent of the World be 
upan Wis Shaulver. 


From North London: " Herewith my Дт— Е only 
wish it were f1oc—but things have not been going 
well with me since I left the Army last December. 
But if things get brighter, you bet I won't forget the 
dear old Toc H and the happy days I spent there. . . I do hope the Toc H will 
be a great success, for I am sure anyone who knew it in the old days could never neglect 
it to-day. 

From one of the first workers after the War: “ Out of the post at Christmas time comes 
your card, bringing with it many memories, pleasant and otherwise, of ‘Pop’ in 1915-16. 
I received a shock, I can tell you. . . If there is one place which ought to be erected 
somewhere in the centre of the noise of dear old London, that place is undoubtedly Talbot 
House, and my sentiments are that it be done, even if we have to pull down the War 
Office and the Houses of Parliament to make room for it. Now look, here, Mr. Clayton, 
I'm not exactly wallowing in filthy lucre, but there is one thing of which I have a super- 
abundance and that is—spare time. I can assure you that not even you yourself would 
be more delighted than I to see Talbot House in London. So, if, as I think may possibly 
be the case, you require someone from secretary down to office Stamp-licker to do anything 
to make a successful job of the scheme, I am yours to command. I'm a little groggy on 
one of my legs, but I can still manage to run messages—so don't, please, be afraid to ask 


if you want anything done.” 
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гто. Р В. Claytin, Chaplain 


“Tales of Talbot House” published September, 1919 

From Ireland: “ Of course, I shall visit Temp. H.Q. (Red Lion Square) as soon as ever 
I'm round your way again. You may be sure of that. I’ve come thro’ Pop. whilst the 
Station was being bumped rather than take the switch road and miss Talbot House. I've 
read the book and it’s simply great! I make a practice of giving it as a present to my 
relations: I've boosted the Tales to all my friends and acquaintances and if they come up 
to scratch you'l be in your 4th Edition before long* . . . Don’t forget, if there is 
anything I can do for you or Talbot House, I'm your man.” 


From a review by Е. К. Barry in ' Ducdame,' the Knutsford magazine, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
December, 1919: “Do you know the joyous, creepy feeling of going back after many 
years, and being shown over the house where you were born? An irresistible shiver runs 
down your spine as you recognise the bannisters, the dim horror of the coal-cellar, the 
wild brigand-ridden attic, and all that used to mean so much in childhood. An emotion 
very much like that came on me when I first read Tubby's book. For the history of 
Talbot House is the Story of the home where Knutsford was born. АП the immeasurable 
future of the movement which is growing here had its origin in the Brewer’s House. 
Poperinghe is our ancestral home. This adds a glamour to what in itself is one of the 
outstanding war-books, one of the very few you can enjoy and not be left with an 
unpleasant taste. The tale of Talbot House is a radiant story of warmth and light and 
fellowship and joy breaking into the record of the Salient: To hundreds, thousands, it 
was holy ground. It was to many, in all the B.E.F., the only real abode of personal values. 
The author calls it an Emmaus Inn. To many it was almost Bethlehem. It is no good 
trying to write about it. I have made several attempts and it defies me. Let me only 
emphasise just now its connection with ourselves. Talbot House was all the time the 
centre of the Service Candidates Movement. It was in fact very largely Tubby’s vision 
which was responsible for Starting it. Through him the Church was shown the oppor- 
tunity, and first put into touch with what became the greatest power-house of adventurous 
service which has been open to her for a century. . . There was born that unique 
and glorious spirit which is God's special gift to our Movement. The ‘ atmosphere’ of the 
book is very like that which we breathe every day at Knutsford. Jt was at Le Touquet. 
It is round us here. That is why I say that Knutsford was quite truly born at Poperinghe. 
“The Lord shall declare, when He writes the role of the people, This man was born 
there. . .' Boniface is leaving us this term. Не came—perhaps it wasn't fair to ask him 
—to help to re-eStablish in the Gaol part of what he had done for four years in Pop. 
It couldn't have been done without him. But—as you know—he has more ambitious 
schemes. Talbot House itself, in its old form, must be started again in a Place in London. 
It gives us a guilty conscience to feel that perhaps the fearful difficulties which that scheme 
will have to face may be partly due to his coming here. И would have been easier had 
he begun at once. But he is going dauntlessly to tackle it. He takes a love and gratitude 
from Knutsford which he would wish I should not attempt to appraise. He may count 
confidently on all the help which any of us have it in our power to give him. For our 
brethren and companions’ sake we wish him—and Talbot House—prosperity.” 


From a review in ‘Punch’: “А very modest and witty account of good work done in 
an all-comers’ ге -Һоџѕе. Those who have a down on Padres will lose it if they read 
this. Those who believe that the War brought its own revelation will find abundant proof 
of that in these gaily-serious pages. It is proposed to found a ' Talbot House’ in London. . . 
If it have a titne of the humour and charity which this book breathes, ‘Talbot House,’ 
Trafalgar Square, will be well worth founding." 

* Tales of Talbot House, first published by Chatto & Windus on September 15, 1919, had a 


second impression on October 24, 1919, and a third on February 13, 1920. Toc H republished it in 
1924, a revised edition in 1928; a further edition is now in the press for 1933. 
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The First Meeting, November, 1919 


. The Summons 


Reproduced from one of the extremely rare copies which survive. 


Assembly Point: 


Мар, nof, S.W.l. 


2 Dav: 


Zero Hour: 


I. information: 


III. Hcthods of 


Advenco: 


OPERATION ORDER МО, 1. 


Central Church Fund Offico, 
40, Great Smith Street, 
Weatminstore 


Saturfay, 15th Lovewher, 1919. 
15.00 (3 pene) 


The attack оп the problom of re-opening Talbot: 
Поцво will bo cerried out by a Round Tablic Conf2ronce 
thirty in nunbor, troops being drawn fron Talbotous- 
ians past, proscnt, and to comce Tho attack vill 
be covered by a crecping barrago of businoss advisers, 
зоррог+оа by export Londoncra. A Section of Clerical 
Tanks will cooporato, The oporations vill bo undor 
the direction of Gen. R.S5,May, C.M.G., D.S,0., cto. 


(1) Tho Minutes of thc firct Meoting. 
(ii) Corrosponáonce from the forward dump. 
(iii) Koport on the noccnd oditior of the book. 
(iv) Report on nerbcrehip. 
(у) Report on tho Нсизе recomnaisance party. 
(vi) Report оп cuggcsteck 1ісі зоп work, 
(vii) Vinancial situation and procpecte. 
(viii) Consideration of craft Appa. 


When the bluo lino is reached and сопво1ійніей toa 
will bo taken, beforo the supports pass through ena 
capture thc green lince 


The vital need of maintaining the old fcllowship 
and extcnding it to the younger clerks, civil sBcrvanta 
and gtudonts of London offers special opportunity far 
the initiative of all arms, are risks ruot bo boldly 


takone Tut 


[i 
Chaplain, 


Issued on November Sth 
at the School, Knutsfcrde 


Copies to all--coneorned. 


“The Situation Report’ 


A typewritten sheet, also on Knutsford notepaper, and bearing the title, in Tubby’s вапа- 
writing, “The Situation Report, went out with the invitation to those present :— 

“To open a junior Cavendish Club, of which the 4,000 old Talbotousians in Englard 
would be foundation members at an annual subscription, say, of 10/6 for the 650 Londoners, 
and 5/- for country members. But auld lang syne is not:our only, nor even our primary 
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object. The real job would be to provide a good, cheap, sound centre for as great а 
number from the junior civil service, bank clerk and territorial world as we could accom- 
modate and absorb, attempting to infuse into them the traditional spirit of the old House, 
and to lighten the loneliness of lodgings. At the present moment the student world of 
London alone is larger than that of Oxford and Cambridge combined, overflowing though 
they both are, yet the absence of corporate life for the most part among students, both 
at London University and the big L.C.C. courses, is due, I understand to the absence of 
such clubs as that we contemplate, at all events in central positions and in sufficient 
number. But it is manifestly true that neither the old Talbotousians, nor those of the 
next generation, can put up the capital to get the thing going, though I believe that, once 
going, we could make it pay. The biggest thing of the kind, as a pitch, in the market is 
The Guards’ Club in Pall Mall, which I understand is likely to fetch thirty to forty 
thousand pounds. The Problem in a nutshell, therefore, is, have we any hope of getting 
at least £50,000 to Start with, or shall we be wiser under the circumstances to Start in the 
smalle& possible way, with the hope of subsequent expansion? This is the problem we 
put up to the family party on Saturday afternoon. 1 hope this is not presumption on 
my part, but I have every reason, thank God, to take your sympathy for granted." 


Those Present were— 
A typed half-sheet, headed “ No. 1 School, Knutsford, Cheshire,” reads as follows :— 


Татвот House 


Lunch at Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, Saturday, 15th, r.30 p.m., in the 
Members’ Dining Room. 


The following will be present— 


General В. S. May, C.M.G., D.S.O. Canon Partridge. 
Lord Saye and Sele. Rev. N. S. Talbot. 
Colonel A. Bates, D.S.O. (L.R.B.). Rev. J. V. Macmillan. 


Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. 
C. Montague Ellis, Esq. 
G. Wiskeard, Esq. 

L. Eggar, Esq. 


Colonel Ardagh, D.S.O. 
Captain H. Shiner, D.S.O., М.С. 
Major Pope, M.C. 


U Ув: А. Paterson, Esq. 
i Gal J. Manclark Hollis, Esq. 
Colonel H. Mynors Farmar, D.S.O. K. Lyon, Esq. 
Colonel Disney Roebuck. A. Smithers, Esq. 


The Memorandum 


One precious typewritten copy—three foolscap sheets—survives at H.Q. of the memo- 
randum which was produced at the eleventh (or rather 12.30) hour for those who attended 
the lunch (see p. 53). It Starts with mention of Tales which “ has already in a month 
reached its second edition" (published October 24). It goes on:— 


“Tt is clear therefore that the idea underlying it made an appeal far wider than was at 
first expected. True, the old House, which survived three turbulent years in the heart 
of the Salient, was not likely to be without friends; and the membership of the Toc H 
Association, on the present Roll, is nearly 5,000, including strong contingents in Canada 
and Australia. It would be a poor heart that would be content to allow this vigorous 
and healthy fellowship to fade away. The spirit of the old House has Still a real con- 
tribution to make. The problems of to-day and to-morrow are in their measure not less 
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PLATE XII. 


TOC. 


(Late Talbot House, of Poperinghe aud Y pres) 


————á ——— = 


On 


Saturday, July 17th 


At 630 pm, al 


Quarry House, Quarry Hill, 8t. Leonards-on-dea, 


LP. B.CLAYTOR 


M.C., 


Late Garrison Chaplain of l'operinghc, will preside at a 


RE-UNION 


Of those who knew the house in France of are 
interested in its work. 


и 


On SUNDAY, JULY 1811, 


At 630 pm., at 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


Mr. Clayton will preach on the work of 
Talbot House now re-opened in London. 


"Тос. Н" H.Q., 
23, Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W. 7 


POSTER OF A MEETING, ST. LEONARDS, JULY 17, 1920. 
Note thal Headquarters of Toc Н are al Mark 1. 


Е.П... PEEL вр 


трос. H” (TALBOT HOUSE). 


er A REUNION MEETING 

of 31 Frienele and Membere of TALBOT HOUSE т 
ep POPERINGHE and YPRES wal le held 10 DAY (SATE It 

DAY). Februsiy JY, at 3 pi in tree GARTNLESS HOSTILE. 
"i| VICTORIA PARK 

Dr W. TEMPLE (Bisnop ef Mauvhesteri in the chair. 

pe: The Padie ol " Toc.1I ^ (Нег. P. B. Clayton, M.C.) will 

explain the progress of the new “ Toc. l1" Movement 


wel Тел 4 30 pin. 
oig Meniters driends and families mo-t welcome. 
uwa ns vd n У. Th T Or А IN DUSTRI AL! 


BARL МЕЕТИМС$ 


аа PH p P GING ООО PP NI ENOTNE 


TOC.H. 
(TALBOT HOUSE). 


Phot Qon В" YNGI 


)nvites your co operacion 
IN A 
{REAT FV E-UNION 
OL ARE 
EX-SERVICE & POST-WAR 
WORLD, 

TOWN and GOWN, SILKEN HOSE 

and BLUE STOCKING, 


TUESDAY, РЕВ. 22nd, 1921, 


JH THT. 
DEBATING HALL OF THE 
CSO. SOCH TU, 
At 06.30 | 
THE PRESIDENT in the CHAIR? 
SPEAKER 


THE LADY RYNG OF VIMY, 
SIR AYLMER HUNTER WESTON, 
КСВ... MP, 
TREVELYAN THOMPSON, M P., 
THE LORD SAYE & SELE, 

} | NICHOLSON, M A, М.М. 
Rav. P. В CLAYTON, МА. М.С. 


PAP А ОО О GSF DIANA I INIA GAY 


THE TEXT OP ТОН: Then 
said Мт. Vahant- [oi rut "My 
sword T rave to him thet shall suc 
neel nme n у pily rrinmruge my Cour- 
geo acd nkill do him that gan 2c top 


ru run m nr ose C Pe m ng n POO P rm PP s P gm CD eu m" rw 


Qm en 


Daw Pus oun use О Dur sr eun soe) 


Above: А MERNTING AT THE Oxrokn UNION он 

February 22, 1921, wilh а long and iulcrestiug 

list of speakers. (Cutting from the ‘ Oxford 
Chronicle," February 8, 1921). 


Он lefi: А MENTING ах MANCHESTER он February 
19, 1921, Пе! at ** Garlness,"" then a hostel. for 
theological students: it did nol open as Mark IV 
until April, 1922. (Culling from the ** Manchester 
Guardian," February 18, 1921). 


” 


menacing than those it first rose to meet. (The problem of the student and young 
business man in London lodgings is then Stated). “ It is therefore proposed to carry 
forward the work of the old House, with the sound tradition and great good will behind 
it, into the sphere of London life; and to sct up for this purpose a Junior Cavendish Club, 
with the friends of the old House as Foundation members. But in contrast with the official 
Service Associations, the maintenance of Auld Lang Syne would not be the primary 
consideration. The new House would embrace a new Membership, and the growth of 
a great business centre in the Westminster area suggests this district as the most suitable 
for the venture. Its task will be to afford the facilitics and fellowship of a good Club. In 
addition to lunch and tea-rooms there will be the Hostel provision, on the simple lines 
that did such invaluable work in London during the War. . ." (The memorandum goes 
on to estimate “а sum of not less than £30,000 as necessary for the original outlay and the 
first upkcep of our premises." lt ends—) “ Youth made the greatest sacrifice; and it is to 
youth that the world owes most in return." 


The Executive gets to work 
An Executive Committee, appointed at this first meeting, met at 6.30 p.m. on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, November 19, at 17, Albemarle Street, the offices of Montague Ellis, which 


remained its mecting place for more than a year afterwards. Here is the Agenda:— 


. To read the Minutes of the Meeting on the 15th November, 1919. 

. Proposed alteration in the Name of the Club. 

. To consider a draft prospectus. 

. Appointment of provisional Treasurer. 

. To consider whether the Revd. P. B. Clayton, M.C., be asked to resign his present 
position at Knutsford. 

. Correspondence in reference to the Ramsgate Hostel, and acceptance by the Executive 
Committee. 

. To consider the financial advisability of issuing Christmas Cards. 

. Any other business. 


The Executive Committee met again on November 26; again on December 17, when 
Lord Saye and Sele and Alec Paterson reported on “ the progress made towards acquisition 
of suitable Club premises” and Neville Talbot on “ the result of negotiations with Lady 
Grosvenor” (for a house in Westminster); the “ draft Prospectus and Appeal” was con- 
sidered again. On December 23, the Executive met again—this time “to approve the 
draft Prospectus and Appeal” and also “to consider the question of taking as Club 
premises No. 8, Queen's Gate Расе” (see p. 58). Thus far had they got by Christmas, 1919. 


Getting Together, February, 1920 


Meanwhile Tubby was busy rallying the members, in person and by correspondence. 
On February 26 he issued a circular letter, in facsimile typewriting, headed * Тос.Н, Temp. 
H.Q., 36, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 (Map ref.: 1 min. off Southampton Row). 


“Dear 'TALBOTOUSIANS, у : 

“The attached draft of some suggested rules and the accompanying reprint will show you 
what is forward in the near future; and in a week’s time our big р to the outside 
public will be launched. If you can help in making it widely and well received, I know 
you will. Meanwhile, in the interim period, before the opening of the Central Club House, 
it is good that we, who are of the old Fellowship, should get together. My main difficulty 
at present is that, while acting as Organising Secretary, my days are full, and my nights 
only precariously free. Thus it has come about that I have missed many of you, when 
you, in spite of your own Stress and difficulties, have undertaken a pilgrimage to Red Lion 
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Square. I am, therefore, sending this notice round to our London Membership, to say 
that I shall be “at home" here every Tuesday night in March from 5 p.m. until your 
last tram, 'bus or tube. Will you plcase, therefore, regard the five Tuesdays of March as 
‘Toc Н’ Days, and climb to the third floor of No. 36, Red Lion Square, bringing with 
you, if you wish, any candidate for future membership whom you want to introduce 
to the Club. I am in mo$t days at tea-time, and occasionally in the evening as well, so 
if you cannot come on Tuesdays, write and say what day will suit you best, or ring me 
up at The Challenge Office (City 2609) any morning between io and 1; but the real 
point is not that you should sce me, but that you should see onc another. 


* Yours in the usual hurry, 
Two Enclosures. Р. В. Crayton.” 


The Earliest Rules 


Of the “ Two Enclosures" in this letter one was а little four-page printed report of some 
rules drawn up “at a Mecting of some London Members of Toc Н, held at 36, Red 
Lion Square, on Friday, 13th February, 1920, at 6.30 p.m.” In our own days, when 
Toc H is regulated by a Royal Charter, Area Constitutions, and innumerable rules issued 
by Executives, District Committees, Guards of the Lamp, etc., these earliest rules are of 
special interest. Here they are:— 


* Tt was resolved to make the following recommendations to the Executive :— 

т. Name to be used in the Appeal: That the name of Toc H be used throughout the appeal. 

2. Definition of London Membership: That the area of London Membership be defined as 
‘any business address or residence within ten miles of the London Railway terminus of 
such business address or residence.’ 

з. Members’ Subscriptions: That the the annual Subscriptious be rated :— 

(a) London Members, Дт 1s. per annum. 

(b) Country Members, 2s. 6d. per annum. 

(c) Associations with membership of not less than 5o Members nor more than 100 Members, 
at the rate of £2 10s. per hundred; Not less than оо Members nor more thau 500 Members, 
at the rate of £2 per hundred; Over 500 Members, фі 10s. per hundred. 

4. Entrance for New Members: That no entrance fee for new members be charged. 

5. Age for Joining: That the minimum age for joining of New Members be 18 years, subject 
to the provision that special cases be submitted to the House or Club Committee, who shall 
be empowered to admit approved candidates not under 17 years of age. 

6. Expansion of Membership: 

(a) That the number of New Members be limited to roo for the first month; 

(5) That when the vacancies for 100 have been filled, the future allotment of vacancies be 
limited to 25 per month for the present; 

(c) That candidates for membership shall— 

i. Apply for membership and deposit ss. of their first annual subscription on application. 
ii. Be proposed and seconded by two Foundation Members, who shall recommend the 
Candidate in writing to the House or Club Committee. 

ii. Be required to complete a probationary period of one month. 

iv. Become eligible for membership if no objections are raised during the applicant's 

probationary period. 


7. That a waiting list be formed to ensure applications for membership being considered in the 
correct order. 


8. That Annual Subscriptions be payable from the issue of the Appeal, and that the second 
Annual Subscription become due one year from the date of the official opening of the Club." 


A note at the end points out that “ these resolutions are tentative as they Stand and need 
further discussions " on the Tuesday nights in March at Temp. H.Q., and announces that 
" Zero day for the issuc of the Appeal is March 8th, and we want every ounce (Troy 
weight) of help. . . On the success of the Appeal the future of Toc H (under God) 
largely depends." 
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An ‘Interim Report’ 
The other enclosure with Tubby’s letter to London members was ‘A further Interim 
Report from Talbot House (Toc H),,’ reprinted from St. Martin’s Review for February, 
1920. It is headed ‘Toc Н Temporary Headquarters, Effingham House, Strand’:— 


“Dear Mr. SHEPPARD, 

“ЛЕ I offer you one foot, you always take two’: as the sailor said to the shark. The 
shark in this case is Talbot Housc, now disguised under the symbol of Toc H. . .” (After 
thanking St. Martin's congregation for help to Тос Н at Christmas he goes оп to thé 
‘housing problem’). “ Upward of 77 House Agents rendered nil returns, after going 
over the delectable district (1.е., Trafalgar Square) with a fine tooth comb. To wait longer 
was to endanger the whole scheme; so our jeopardy changed our spot. In memory of our 
friends, the House Agents, we selected No. 77 "bus, which deposited us in Southampton 
Row, with tobacco and a typewriter. Having gracefully evaded the descent of the diving 
tram and circumnavigated the fire-Station, we pegged out a claim in a fortuitous flat in 
36, Red Lion Square, above (and well above) the Conservative Offices. Here we have a 
fine old College Common Room, a kitchen (with Pettifer as Major-Domo) and six beds 
on the upper floor. The whole place is fantastically full every evening of old friends in 
civilian suits, with a Steady stream of pilgrims all the day long. In the mornings I retire 
to the ‘Challenge’ Office, and write nonsense like this. . . Even with our old B.E.F. 
membership alone, of whom there are nearly 1,000 in London, we should require a fair-sized 
house; but if Toc H. is to use its fellowship for the benefit of the younger brethren . . . 
the gradient before us is gloriously steep. ‘Gloriously,’ because the Divine goodwill is 
clearly behind us; of that there can be no doubt. As for the human goodwill, it is 
evidenced by a weekly post of more than тоо letters, and many climbing feet and out- 
Stretched hands. (Another three minutes, please! . . . X" (He then announces that the 
Executive are about to take over two houses іп St. George's Square, Pimlico, but Mark П 
was not destined to come true so soon. He ends—) " Please let any from St. Martin's 
who feel moved to do so, come and sce for themselves what Toc H Stands for. For the 
moment ' She's little, but—Oh, My!’ as the Welshman said of his wife.” 


The First Appeal launched, March 1920 


A draft of the “ Prospectus and Appeal” considered by the first hosiellers (see р. 59) 
and the Executive Committee (see р. 89) survives, in a single cyclostyled copy at H.Q. It 
is headed “ Two Reds and a Green,” which is to be interpreted ' S.O.S.'—as expressed 
in Verey-light signals from the front line. With some alteration this was finally printed 
as an imposing four-page leaflet in outsize foolscap, printed in black and red, with four 
piclures—two coloured and two plain. It is headed “ S.O.S. from Toc.H.” It begins :— 

“ Ш news travels apace: but a gospel is like lost luggage on a familiar South Coast line. 
Thus it comes about that the headline may baffle you, though your son will not need to 
guess its meaning, if (like most sons) he was in the Ypres Salient between 1915 and 1918. 
It may be that a little book (Tales) has already reached your hands and your heart, and 
has helped you to think his thoughts. But we take nothing for granted, and begin our 
good news from the beginning . . ." (The meaning of the name ' Toc H, the use 
of the Old House and the need for a new one, are then explained) . . “The elder 
brothers Stood fast in a Salient, knowing that there were those in Blighty who would 
have succoured them if they could. The younger brothers to-day, friendless in the whirling 
heart of London, are infinitely more lonely. Have you ever gone back to cheerless digs, 
and raved against the intangible barriers of convention, and the world’s utter indifference 
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to your existence, without a single place to turn to or a single friend to welcome you, 
cursing the bricks and mortar as men uscd to curse the mud? In London there are an 
unnumbered multitude of young clerks and civil servants. Watch them one midday in a 
City Street, or one evening Streaming across London Bridge. Is our debt to them to be 
discharged or repudiated? Неге at least is a suggestion for those who would assist in 
discharging it, in a way clearly in keeping with the wishes of the men who fought and 
died." (Then, in red capitals across the page—) 


“ Make А CLUB FOR SUCH AS THESE IN CENTRAL Lonpon.”’ 


“По not build them an Institute, as desolate within as the Streets are unfriendly without. 
Give them a home and a friend, right on the spot where their working lives are spent. 
Once it is established they can and will maintain it by their annual subscriptions. While 
still in its initial Stages, and financed hitherto by Members and their intimate frends, 
the movement has already attained considerable success. The two material tasks before it 
are to provide (а) a Central Club House, in the very heart of London, with accommodation 
sufficient for our activities and ambitions—athletic, social, educational and religious. (5) A 
series of Hostels for our members, old and new, who have hitherto been living in 
indifferent lodgings and Family Hotels, ironically so-named, in an atmosphere of ‘how 
dare you move that chair, young man’ . . . Old friends and members have made our 
beginning possible, and your help will hearten them. The smallest sum given with an 
understanding heart is a great gift indeed.” 


The Reaction 

Here is a specimen of the response of old Members to the public appeal:— 

“I was delighted to see that the good work of Talbot House is to be continued in London. 
When I read the poster (see Plate XI) on Liverpool Strect station, quite a spasm of 
*home-sickness' seized me, for Toc Н stood for home and all I held sacred during my 
two weary years in the Ypres Salicnt. How glorious were the hours spent there after 
a spell amidst the mud, shclls and gas of ‘Wipers’! What memories of pleasant teas 
in the study on Sunday afternoons! . . . I enclose a humble subscription towards the 
scheme, which I am sure will be a success.” 


Organising the Membership, June, 1920 


Up to now, as we have seen, all the Stress had been laid on the ' Central Club House’ 
in London. The time was coming when Toc H could no longer be thus contained, and an 
organisation suitable for the whole country had to be considered. In June, Tubby sent 
out this letter to a number of selected provincial members : — 


“Dear 'T'ALBOTOUSIAN, 

“This is by way of being a formal letter from Talbot House Н.О. to ask you whether 
you can see your way to act in your own district as Local Secretary to the Movement. 
The Step we are now taking in the formation of Local Branches all over the Kingdom is 
one that is vital to the welfare and development of the new work, and it is of the utmost 
importance that Toc H. should be represented by a Foundation Member whose sense of 
service and fellowship can be relied on. 


“The geographical analysis of our old Communicants’ Roll (with the addition of a few 
old friends of the House) is now at length complete. It has been a big undertaking for 
an amateur staff, but the foundations are well and truly laid. The districts which we have 
formed аге—(а) London and the big provincial centres; ($) country districts which have 
been more sub-divided, in order that the Local Secretary may not find his small flock 
utterly beyond his reach. 
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“Let me tabulate briefly the answers to the various questions which are raised in your 
mind as you read this :— 


"i Why organise our provincial membership at all? Answer: because unity is strength. 
Hitherto the touch has been solely maintained by post, and old friends of T.H. in the 
same town—even in the same strect—have not known one another. The individualism 
has been hitherto inevitable, but this practice must cease forthwith, and we want the 
Members to know one another in all your glorious diversity of outlooks and occupations, 
and learn to stand together. 


“2. What are the obligations of non-London membership? Financially the payment 
of 2s. 6d. annually, which: is more or less a nominal sum, scarcely adequate to cover the 
printing and postage, now that it costs over {60 to circularise our membership. In deeper 
matters a foundation membership has already shown gifts of faith, fellowship and service. 
We area fellowship of experienced youth and disinterested enthusiasm, and it is God’s will 
that we should go forward. 


"3 What are the advantage of Membership? The renewal of links that City life 
would otherwise sever; the linking up of old and tried friendships; and the formation of 
fresh ones between those who have a great experience in common, all of which will teach 
the younger generation, whom we must include in our Membership, what we learnt оп 
Active Service, that there is a great deal of original good in man. 


"4. What facilities does Membership offer? А first-rate Club House in London, run 
with a complete absence of class-distinction and in a friendly and helpful way, with cheap 
accommodation for London and country members, and opportunities for sport, laughter, 
plain living and high thinking. 

“5. Will there be local Club houses? We hope so, and will help the local branches to 
help themselves in every way we can. 

“ Here, then, are the facts about Тос Н. Will you wade in with the Local Secretaryship? 
If so, I suggest that you find, if you can, three or four keen spirits of whom you may 
form a Committee and whose advice and help you can refer to on all local matters, 
especially in the selection of new members. If you will take the Secretaryship on, we will— 
(a) send you a Visiting List of members near you; ($) reimburse you for any advertisement 
of your appointment in the local Press that you may see fit to make, and, of course, notify 
your appointment in our Club Directory. The next step waits for you. 

* Yours more than sincerely, 
P. B. Crayton, 


Padre and Hon. Sec." 


The Response 

Many old members, scattered about the country, jumped at this invitation. Here 15 an 
extract from a typical letter of reply :— . n 

“A million thanks for your letter and for the honour conveyed in asking me to be Local 
Secretary. I shall be delighted to do any mortal thing for the old House and its member- 
ship. I have corresponded with my Joint Secretary, and he, too, is most awfully pleased 
to have been asked, and has probably written to you. . . By jove, we are looking 
forward to your visit, Sir, and hope to have a tremendously successful meeting. I’ve an 
idea the life membership is about {2 2s. od. However, I enclose cheque for £5 ss. od. 
Make me a life member, please, while I’ve some money: I'll not be able to pay my fees 
later on unless something turns up. . . Living now for Saturday. Best wishes and my 
prayers for you and the House." 
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The first Secretaries’ List 


In July, 1920, it was possible to print the first ‘Club Directory’ or Secretaries List— 
four quarto pages of names and addresses. Mos? of these ‘ Secretaries’ were, in effect, 
' correspondents,’ seeking to form what we have come to know as ' gropes? It was not 
until December, 1922, that forty of the units so formed became ‘ Regular Branches’ under 
the Royal Charter and received their Lamps. The list of these earliest ' Districts’ and 
their Secretaries is of interest. They were :— 


ASHFORD: Sydney Bates. LEAMINGTON : 
BARNET: W. Н. Nicklin. Liros: E. С. Taylor, С. Challen. 
BIRMINGHAM : С. L. Cruxton, J. С. Pigott, М.С. LICHFIELD: J. Leek. 
BRIGHTON: Н. W. Turton. LIVERPOOL : Chas. Е. Gasford, С. В. Purcell. 
BROMLEY: Н. W. Belbin. Limerick : М. W. Webb, М.С. 
BRISTOL : J. Н. Upton. MaipsrONE: Н. Ralph Morris. 
BLACKPOOL : Robt. Dickinson. MANCHESTER : Ne Barnes, F. E. Hand, 
CAMBRIDGE : G. W. Boddy, Major С. B. Bowes, N. Phillips, M.C. 
iD: Matton: T. W. Nicholson. 
CANTERBURY : R. G. Browning. MIDDLESBROUGH : Trevelyan Thomson, M.P. 
CnHRISTCHURCH : R. Bristow. NEWCASTLE : H. Wolf, Je L. Wilson, 
Crewe: T. Finch. W. F. Malcolm. 
CARLISLE : L. E. Nann. North SHIELDS: W. K. Smallwood. 
CnursTER : C. Williams. OxroRD: G. Moore, F. A. Churchill. 
COLCHESTER : L. Hiscock. PorTSMOUTH : Harold Pridham. 
CRANBROOK : G. Moore. Poors: Capt. E. Forrestier Walker. 
DubBLIN: W. S. Keegan. Рьумоотн : D. В. McMaster. 
DuRgHaM: Rev. E. P. Pestle. ROCHESTER : J. М. Wildish. 
EXETER: W. J. Michelmore, D.S.O., М.С. SAFFRON WALDEN: Г. Gales. 
EASTBOURNE : S. P. Bridgeford. SCARBOROUGH : J. Nicholson. 
East DEREHaAM : Major О. E. Gurney, Т.О. Sourn 5ни 12$ : D. C. Anderson. 
EDINBURGH : P. McGregor. SOUTHAMPTON: W. Dunlop, С. Е. Sturgess, 
GATESHEAD : J. L. Wilson. В. С. Cardy. 
Guascow: J. Н. Lister. STOCKPORT : W. Greaves. 
GLOUCESTER : E. Courtney Gardner. Swixpon: С. G. Kerslake, J. Miles. 
GooLE: С. H. Mahalski. SOUTHPORT: E. H. Sidebotham. 
GuiLDFORD : L. Powell. SUNDERLAND : J. H. Knox. 
HasriNGs & St. LzoNaRDS: P. L. Collignon. Sr. HELENS : A. Rimmer. 
HORSHAM : H. W. Turton (with Brighton). ‘SUNBRIDGE WzLLS: Н. J. Dennett. 
Нісн \У’усомвЕ: Thos. Heath. WORCESTER : В. H. Abell. 


OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENTS. 


AUSTRALASIA : HoLLAND: В. A. Quinton. 
Southern Australia: В. С. Treadgold. Jaran: J. С. Waller. 
Western Australia: C. P. Palmer. CANADA : 
New South Wales: Basil W. Riley. British Columbia: T. Kirkby, J. B. Whitehead. 
Queensland: T. Arkell. Montreal: E. J. Anderson, J. R. Darnell. 
Victoria: Glen L. Beebe. Ontario: J. Daimpre, Н. Е. Ketchum. 
New Zealand: J. В. Paston. Quebec: A. W. Reeves. 
SouTH ArRICA: Со]. J. А. Methuen, D.S.O. Toronto: С. В. Larkin, С. Sauerbrei. 
EcvPrT: Harold К. Shaw. Winnipeg: С. W. Mayoss, А. D. Kelly, 
INDIA: Major D. S. Paterson, H. С. Stagg. A. G. Chaplin. 
Jamaica: J. E. В. Stevens. Newfoundland: Rev. G. H. Maidment. 


France: Herbert H. B. Hawkins, A. C. Miles. 


А e } 


In thts little series of letters and documents—copies of which are now very rare, or in 
some cases, unique—we have tried to trace not merely the series of events, but the ideas 
and the spirit, with which Toc H was reborn in 1919 and 1920. We leave it at the moment 
when its horizon had begun to widen so that the whole country and even overseas was in 
sight. Toc H, from its ' Central Club’ in London, was now set upon its world-wide course. 
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THE FIRST BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL, 1922 


The Festival of 1922—the first, for previous celebrations of the birth of Talbot House 
had been informal ' Parties’—must always remain a landmark in the history of Тос Н. 
The Story is best told by eye-witnesses, and extracts from accounts from the pens of three 
of them follow : they are taken from the JounNaL of January, 1923. 


The Induction and Thanksgiving Services 
(Ву Carr. J. М. Hortus. ) 


OT often, I should imagine, docs one see a church filled, filled to overHowing, with 
young men. Yet this was what we found at All Hallows-by-the-Tower on December 15th. 
All those who, like myself, had the good fortune to take part in both services, will carry 
in their minds for the rest of their days the picture of All Hallows as it was on that evening. 
For myself, I felt a great wave of helpfulness and thankfulness surge over me as I realized 
that Toc H was to become, with ever increasing strength, a great force for good in the world. 


The Induction Service began at 6 o’clock, and as we sang Ye watchers and ye holy ones 
the procession moved slowly from the West Vestry: at the head the Cross Bearer (a member 
of Toc H), then the Choir, the Clergy (including the Bishops of Winchester and Pretoria 
and our own Padres), then the Churchwardens, and then our very own Tubby, the Vicar 
Elect, followed by the Archdeacon of London, the Bishop’s Chaplain, and finally the Bishop 
of London. After the procession had passed there arrived Lord Salisbury, with the Lord 
Mayor of London and the Lady Mayoress, and the Burgomasters of Poperinghe and Ypres. 


How can the Service best be described? Only when one sits down to it does one realize 
how very difficult it is to convey in words the effect of it all. The impressive manner in 
which the Bishop of London conducted the Service cannot be described in words any more 
than the clear and resonant answers given by the Vicar Elect to the questions the Bishop 
put to him. 


The “ Veni Creator" and Bunyan's “Не who would valiant be 'gainsi all disaster’ 
were sung with full hearts, and I felt convinced that in the short silence which occurred 
just before the singing of “ Veni Creator,” all of us prayed that God's Grace would be given 
to the Vicar Elect. ‘he only difficulty during the Induction Service was the ringing of the 
Church Bell, which Tubby found rather obstinate! 


In the interval between the two services, we sang some jolly Carols, and, at Tubby's 
request, practised Blake's splendid hymn Jerusalem. 


At 6.55 began the Family Thanksgiving Service, and as I looked round that packed 
church, and saw the glow of cheerfulness on everyone's face, I thought again, “It is good 
to be here.” May I be spared to be at the twenty-first Birthday service, which will, I hope, 
have to be in a Cathedral like St. Paul's! * Just then our Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, slipped in unostentatiously, and sat beside Lord Salisbury. 

It was nice to have all our Padres taking part in the Service and it seemed to emphasize 
the note of “ oneness " which is the spirit of Toc Н. It was a short and simple service— 
hardly longer than half an hour—but it will nevertheless leave its imprint on our minds 
for many a day to come, and the memory of it will cheer us when we need cheering and 
help us over the dark days that occur in this life. And isn't that what Toc H is for? 

Afterwards, Tubby took the Prince of Wales round the church and showed him. the 
place where the Prince's Lamp will stand—on the tomb of Sir John Croke, the spiritual 
ancestor of Toc H. 


* Preparations for the ' Coming-of-Age ' Festival іп 1936 are already being made. No doubt St. 
Paul's will be filled to overflowing!—ED., 1933. 
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The Gui Idhall Ceremony 


(By the Editor, LioNEL Ввлослте.) 


Truty the place, as Macaulay might have said, was worthy of the occasion. Richard 
Whittington, four times Lord Mayor of London, helped to build it in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Nearly four hundred years later, in the year of Trafalgar, at a critical 
moment in our history, the already ailing Pitt made the shortest and one of the finest 
speeches ever heard within its walls: "I return you many thanks, my Lord Mayor, for 
the honour you have done me, but Europe is not to be saved by any single man. England 
has saved herself by her exertions, and will, I trust, save Europe by her example.” And 
between then and now, when the famous words have a new and even richer justification, 
there has hardly been any outstanding event in the public life of the nation that has not 
found an echo in the Great Hall of Dick Whittington. It was only fitting, then, that when 
the seal of national importance was to be publicly set upon the work of Toc H, it should 
be done in his Hall. Indeed, he may have been there in spirit; for was not he, too, in 
his way, a foundation member—so like our men over there— with the pet cat, and his 
grim cheerfulness, and his motto “ To Pessimism, the Way Ош”? 


Thus those who came in early enough to see the lines and spaces of the building, and 
muse on things past and things to come, before the grey floor became “a field full of folk.” 


When nearly all were there, the string band of the rst Bn. Grenadicr Guards in the 
far gallery struck up the strain of Elgar’s melody for ‘ Land of Hope and Glory.” Quite 
spontaneously, a few began to sing, and over the wide space, with gathering volume. came 
the slow solemn swing of the song, as one after another joined in. The last notes had 
hardly died away when Major “ Buster" Browne led one flank of the delegates to their 
places on the platform. The other flank followed, and thus, quictly and simply, the stage 
was set. A moment later the great ones came in too, and then, suddenly, amid a roar of 
cheering, came the Lord Mayor with the Prince. During the few words of welcome spoken 
by the Lord Mayor, all Toc H had a look at “our young man," a little older and more 
set, but still just the same as he was when some had last seen him in the mud of Flanders. 
There he was, right among us, with Toc Н blazer and tie and flannel trousers. A little 
flustered by the great shout that greeted him as he stood up, he clutched at his tie and 
blushed the familiar red. Then when a pause came, he cast a quick glance all round, 
and, with an air of “ now for it,” opened his mouth, and in a clear, decisive voice that we 
heard to the far corners of the Hall, delivered his speech. 


* My Lord Mayor and fellow members of Toc Ч. I am wondering whether in all its 
long history the ever-hospitable Guildhall has looked or felt quite as it does this 
evening. It has witnessed thousands of important gatherings, but never, perhaps, quite 
such a family party as this to-night. (Cheers. And yet we still stand to-night only at 
the outset of Toc H. To-night is a great step in the early life of a great society, a society 
which will, we hope, remain young when the youngest of us here grows old. (Cheers.) 
Toc H is, in fact, just such a league of youth as Sir James Barrie spoke of at St. Andrews. 
Group after group of wholehearted men in the youthful prime of life, determined to 
raise out of a great tragedy a great opportunity for good. Already Toc H, from its 
branches and its reinforcement centres for social workers, spread throughout the kingdom, 
has proved its solid worth. Toc Н is a really notable thing, more worth while as a 
living memorial than monuments of wood and stone. It has a very great work ahead 
of it, a work that competes with no other task, but supplements the achievements of all. 
Let us make it our cause that Toc H shall succeed with a great and lasting result, teaching 
unselfishness and class friendship by the contagious example of this wonderful working 
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“Tam very proud to share with a few here this evening an early friendship at Oxford 
with Gilbert Talbot, whose father and brother stand beside me—(cheers)—and after 
whom Talbot House was first named. I share with hundreds here, and thousands more 
that you represent, an affectionate remembrance of the old house in ‘ Pop.’ Lord Cavan, 
under whom I served for three years, who is probably known to many of you, in a 
message to me expresses regret at his absence this evening, and sends ' Heartiest grectings 
to the house where I spent a few wonderful minutes of calm in the middle of the salient, 
and to its flourishing descendants in London and elsewhere.’ (Cheers.) I am sure that 
none of us who remember the old House will ever forget it, and I am зигс that all of 
you at least hope that Toc H to-day may go forward in its tremendous task of conquering 
hate and teaching brotherly love between fellows of every class. (Cheers.) I can assure 
you that I look upon it as a great privilege to be your patron, and to have been asked 
this evening to light these lamps. As I light them let our thoughts bear in mind many 
loved and honourcd names. I shall hand them to the various branches as symbols of 
their pledges of service and brotherly love.” (Loud cheers.) 


The central part of the ccremony was now to begin. In ringing tones Capt. Hollis, who 
had read the messages of those prevented by duty, like Field-Marshal Plumer, or by sick- 
ness, like Dick Sheppard, from being present, now gave out from time to time a running 
commentary on the mcaning of the ccremony, or, as 
the long line of delegates moved forward, on the story 
of the growth of Toc H from year to year, which the 
delegates represented and typified. 

It was on these that our eyes now rested, as they 
stood three deep on the platform, round three. sides of 
a hollow square. The first delegate from each branch 
stood in front, carrying the lamp. Behind him, the 
second with the casket, and at the back stood the third, 
holding the banner on which was painted the name 
of the branch, plain for all to see. From each of the 
open ends of the square one group now moved forward 
to the centre, and knelt with its fellow from the opposite 
side, while the Prince lit the two lamps. Both groups 
then rose, bowed, and passed to the centre of the plat- 
form at the back. There they turned to face the | 
audience, and as each new group followed, they moved 


Пе н “STANDARDS 7 gradually to their original flank, till all finallv reached 
A 17. хи.мемххи D) the position from which they started. After the 
já re branches came delegates from the Schools, and, finally, 


“Tubby” himself knelt for the lighting of the 
The painted wooden ‘Standards’ Prince’s own Lamp, given to the whole of Toc H, in 
апав: memory of his friends, and destined to stand оп the 
tomb of Sir John Croke in All Hallows-by-the-Tower. No bare description can do justice 
to the effect of the lighting of the lamps, as one by one the litde groups moved round 
the central figure and back to their places in the throng. To those who were there, it 
was just the simplicity of it that was the most impressive thing of all. Those others for 
whom this is written may perhaps picture with their imagination what words fail to portray. 
To one bystander it scemed at times—the wish being father to the thought—as if the faces 
of some of his dead friends were oddly mixed up with the others as, to the strains of the 
music, they slowly circled about, and into the memory came Milton’s vision of the dead 
poet as he mingles with the angelic host— 
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And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek with joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move... . 

After a few words of dedication from the Bishop of Winchester, the electric lights were 
switched off, and the whole gathering stood still for the great silence, in “ darkness visible,” 
lit only by the glimmer of the Lamps of Maintenance: In lumine tuo videbimus lumen— 
“Та thy light shall we see light." For a moment, Guildhall was like a vast dug-out, a 
grotesque exaggeration of that one in Battery Valley on the Somme front, where a whole 
Company had to live for a week at a time, emerging only at night for the relief of the 
outposts. Then, sounding faint and distant, was heard the now always moving Last Post, 
and, a moment later, near and loud, the strident, stirring Reveille. 


A Carol having been sung by the Choir of All Hallows, the lights—after a little persuasion— 
came on again, to reveal a few elderly eyes not yet quite dry. But the note had changed. 
The solemnity was over, and a feeling of thankfulness and triumph succeeded. Lord 
Salisbury briefly thanked the Prince, spoke of the signing of the Charter, and of the way 
in which “ generous hearts had been touched " on both sides of the Atlantic, mentioning 
especially Mrs. Willard Straight, who had given 25,000 dollars in memory of her husband, 
and Mr. Southwell Jones, the title deeds of whose fine gift of the house at Southampton, 
in memory of his son, had been handed over on the platform during the evening. He 
then welcomed our two guests from Belgium, the Mayors of Poperinghe and Ypres. Here 
a touch of comedy entered in to the piece, as no one on the platform could muster enough 
French to remind them that the Mayor of Ypres was expected to speak before his colleague. 
It was, however, the Mayor of Poperinghe who replied first, and paid a most warm tribute 
to Britain and the Prince, for the days of “ Pop.” during the War, throughout which he 
never left the town, and, consequently, knows us well. . 


The Mayor of Ypres came next, a venerable and most distinguished citizen of Belgium, 
who has represented Ypres in the Belgian Parliament for over forty years—a record that 
speaks for itself. А real friend to us all, he was evidently as decply moved as any of us 
by the ceremony we had just performed. After a glowing tribute to our defence of the 
Ypres salient, where, as he said, 200,000 of our men had died, he concluded : — 


“I tender my thanks to you for giving me the opportunity to be present at this Festival, 
which recalls so many happy memories which we share with the British people, a people 
which was so prodigal of help to our unhappy population, especially in the City of 
London, which still remembers, as we do, the relation which existed between your ancestors 
and ours, when Ypres was the metropolis of the Flemish Cloth Industry; memories of 
yesterday, friendships of to-day—and I add, with a happy and proud conviction, а 
warm undying friendship in the future." 


Loudly cheered, the Mayor of Ypres was followed by Neville Talbot, who, in a few brief 
and pithy words, struck the note of fun which was just wanting to prevent us becoming 
pompous or "intense." He said: 


“Your Royal Highness, and all you other chaps. I am very glad to come back 
here, after being away in South Africa for two years, to find all this going оп. When 
I left I was rather afraid that Toc Н was going to be run on one wheel, a perfectly 
good wheel, and, to tell the truth, a perfectly round wheel (loud laughter), but still one 
wheel. Now it is quite evident that there are all sorts of wheels at work, and all that 
‘ Tubby " has got to do is to go round and oil them. (Laughter.) All I am responsible 
for is having popped him into Pop.' ” 
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The speeches concluded with an earnest address from Alec Paterson, who after referring 
to “ Tubby ” as one “ who never sleeps in the same parish as his pyjamas,” turned to sum 
up the idea of Toc H in these words: 


“How is it possible for me, an average layman, to say in five minutes what Тос Н 
is and what it is going to do? Let me first of all assure those who do not know us 
that Toc H is not just a War stunt. Were it so it would perish. It is true that its 
early beginnings were rooted and grounded in those dear lands where lie the bodies 
of the best of men, but it Stretches out into that world of adventure and service into 
which their spirits lead us. The War destroyed; Toc H rebuilds. What is Toc H? I 
can only say it is just a gathering of young men who seek to rebuild a broken world 
with the mortar of comradeship and the bricks, the solid bricks, of personal service. 


“The first thing we have to do is surely in all our branches to learn our lesson in 
comradeship. There is bequeathed to us a country where men are divided by education, 
by industry, or the part they play in industry, and, alas, very often by religion. English- 
men of the same spirit and the same inftincts are by the futility of our educational 
system afforded such different experiences in the first twenty years of their life that 
when they come to meet each other they do so in shyness and constraint. We hope to 
see springing up under the name of Тос Н non-class clubs in every great city, and in 
the smaller towns and villages of this country. In our own city of London there are 
the clubs of St. James’s in the west and the clubs of St. George’s in the east. But we 
want to see a great club somewhere midway, say, in the Strand, where the sons of the 
west and the sons of the east shall mect on equal terms. That is the first thing, that 
Toc H shall provide places where we shall learn comradeship. Having learned that, 
then there shall enter those places the spirit of personal service, which is the negation 
of selfishness and boredom, and the only sure road to happiness and knowledge. That 
spirit of service shall lead every Toc H Branch to build again, and so rebuild a disordered 
world that every child born into it shall be born into a home and not, as at present, into 
a mere lodgment against the rain. It shall face fearlessly and without partisanship the 
great economic problems of the day, and help to solve the riddle of labour, industry and 
commerce. Toc H shall go far across the seas. It shall, by comradeship and service, 
bring peace to those places where there is Still bitterness, and light to those places where 
there is still darkness. 


“Му fellow members, ours is a task which knows no limits. It is not an easy task, 
but it is not one beyond our endurance. There can be no true comradeship without 
surrender, no true service without sacrifice. We hope to carry on a holy and ceaseless 
war against pride and snobbery and content wherever we meet them. We may be 
ridiculed, we may be obstructed, but our task is there. We shall push forward to its 
fulfilment, following our Master who suffered and triumphed. In the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, we are joined together, and we shall go forward, setting our course always not 
by the waves but by the stars." 


One thing remained, and that was “ Rogerum." “ Tubby” had refused all demands for 
a speech, but that for the singing of “ Rogerum ” was not to be resisted. So, with permission 
of high authority, “ Rogerum " was well and duly sung, the Grenadiers’ Band desperately 
trying conclusions with “ Tubby " in the matter of tempo and key. Then came “ God Save 
the King "—and so out into the wet night, and home. 


(An account by Charles Clarke of the delegates’ ‘ Camp’ in Grosvenor House then followed). 
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The Conference 
(By the Evrror.) 


In Its Own Way, the Conference of Delegates at Grosvenor House on December 16th 
was as impressive as anything else in these three great days. Indeed, it was more. It was 
a revelation. To many it was the first time they had seen Toc FI in its infinite variety. 
Of express purpose, the discussion was largely informal, and it was announced that no 
binding decisions could or would be taken. This enabled the Delegates to tackle a wide 
Agenda Paper, and to discuss it with a freedom and vigour that was quite inspiring to 
listen to. One after another the Delegates from all over the country got up and spoke their 
mind, in no uncertain manner and in a great variety of dialects, and with an admirable 
mixture of earnestness and humour. London, and Headquarters, felt almost frora the start 
that this was the Day of the Branches, and preferred to listen and take it all in. A report 
would be impossible—it would fill a whole number of the Journal—but a note was taken, 
and everything said will be carefully considered in the coming months. In the annual 
auction of Tubby's dog-collar, Leicester won with a bid of /3. At the close the following 
resolution was carried : 


Remembering with gratitude how God used the Old House to bring home to multi- 
tudes of men that behind the ebb and flow of things temporal stand the eternal realities, 
and to send them forth strengthened to fight at all costs for the setting up of His Kingdom 
upon Earth: we pledge oursclves to listen always for the voice of God, to strive to know 
His Will revealed in Christ and to do it fearlessly. Reckoning nothing of the world's 
opinion or its successes, for ourselves or this our family, we will endeavour to think 
fairly, to love widely, to witness humbly, to build bravely. 


It should be added that the thanks of Toc H are once more due to the Duke of 
Westminster for his most generous hospitality at Grosvenor House. He continues to be a 
most bountiful friend and benefactor. L. B. 


Sunday at All Hallows 
(By Bancray Baron). 


THIS CITY now doth, like a garment, wear the beauty of the morning .... though, 
indeed, this City is not "silent, bare" according to its Sunday morning wont. There is 
enough stir round about Mark Lane Station to startle the one monumental policeman into 
curiosity, and to check the milkman's cheerful howl in his throat. A line of diminutive 
M.T., serviceable rather than luxurious, is drawn up alongside All Hallows, and every 
east-bound train discharges a fresh group of таеп across the road into the porch of the 
church. This old grey place itself stirs and wakes; its tower stump of blackened brick pushes 
up, almost comically vigorous, against a pale blue and grey sky. The hands of its long- 
forgotten builders are alive in every line of it, and every carved Stone. And within it is 
full, this Sunday morning, of living men—builders all of a new thing. Yet, when all is said, 
no new thing; rather let us recognize that Toc H enters into an inheritance more ancient 
even than this its shrine of All Hallows, and that its members pick up the step from a long 
succession of men who were found faithful in many different ways. If the head of the 
column is, centuries ago, out of sight, the ranks which have marched immediately before 
us are full of dear and well-remembered faces. When all the history of warfare for the 
Kingdom of Heaven comes to be written (if it is пог written for discerning eyes already 
and all the time) it will be found that the Brotherhood which fought for it is indivisible 
and one. 
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On this Sunday morning of the Birthday Festival, however, hundreds of the Brotherhood 
of Toc H drew nearer still to one another, nearer in the visible world because, through 
the simplest and holiest means vouchsafed to them, they touched the world invisible—in 
such a moment half-seen—the Brotherhood complete, the actual Sonship. We felt it very 
right and good that we should be led to our Communion by those whom we most gladly 
choose to follow—Tubby, Pat, Sawbones, Royle. All that we felt and found there is not 
to be written down; let it remain, differently apprehended, variously expressed and yet 
essentially one truth and grace, in the secret place of our own selves. 


Lift up your hearts! We lift them up. Evation was the note of Sunday morning. The 
sun, coming up the River and across the Tower, made one golden blaze of the south-east 
window of the aisle, shone across the sanctuary, fired the gold upon the standard of 
Poperinghe planted by a pillar, shone back across the nave to the silver on the standard 
of Ypres. As we streamed out of All Hallows the sun came out in our faces, first a 
smile, and then a loud shout of laughter. 


A FEW HUNDRED YARDS west of All Hallows, and so modestly concealed that not one 
Londoner in 50,000 could guide you there, the Bakers’ Hall has stood for exactly two 
hundred years. It is improbable that it has ever spent an odder week-end than this of the 
Toc H Birthday Festival. On Friday night the Prince of Wales, in blue blazer and black 
and amber tie, had supped there with a small company. 


Sunday morning witnessed a more formidable invasion, numbering a hundred or two, 
the congregation of All Hallows. The brown oak walls, bright hearth and embroidered 
banners of the Worshipful Company were the setting for our rows of tables—white cloth, 
bright flowers and plate, the cheerful colours of crockery, cress and marmalade, and the 
most cheerful faces of the guests. There they sat, the men of Yorkshire, Devon, Tyne and 
Thames, speaking with strange tongues or merely content, in the case of Leicester, to maké 
music with a tin tray on the head of Manchester. All that we meant was best said by the 
banner of the Bakers’ Company which covered the end wall; on it was blazoned the sheaves 


of harvest and the words Praise God for all. 


Sunpay Arternoon. The light is gone out of the sky outside, and the light in the church 
turned down, as Neville mounts the pulpit stairs. Will his head bump the sounding 
board when he gets to the top? It doesn’t. Will his foot appear through the panels of 
the pulpit as he gets into the stride of his sermon? The oak has stood three centuries 
of wear; it Stands even this assault. Will he overbalance when he leans out to tell again 
the Story of Naaman and the “ tin-pot River Jordan "—and can the Yorkshire Team below 
field him? Neville, indeed, at his most Nevillish, as you may find him some summer 
day at Swanwick, or as he was that winter night before the fire at St. Omer. . . Heart 
and soul with us from the first day in the Old House at “ Pop.,” seeing Тос Н, foreseeing it. 
" Brief, bright and brotherly—but no! not brief. We parsons aren't brief. We're terrific! ” 
So Neville preached (or, let us say, talked with us) for fifty-five minutes. And not a man 
there would have had it otherwise. (The report of the sermon is here omitted). 


So Neville ended that great torrent of brave words. We know how he himself has come 
through a great darkness by faith, and that he speaks as one having authority.* We know 
how of Toc Н he speaks truth. The lights spring up in the church, and the hymn bursts 
out—Ye watchers and ye holy ones . . . Alleluya, Alleluya—Alleluya. The note of 
Sunday afternoon is Courace—not pride, not cock-sureness but Resotve. So be it. 


* He had lost his wife after a short married life of great happiness.—ED., 1933. 
ror 


EPILOGUE 
A Peep into the '' Journal" of the Future 


The literature of Toc H in peace-time began, as we have seen, with Tubby's bold dream 
in 1919 of a Club to be planted in Trafalgar Square. History had to be otherwise, but the 
fact of Toc Н in the years since then is Stranger even than that fiction. Let Tubby dream 
again in 1933 of things to come. Knutsford Gaol, cradle of an idea, began our first pages: 
Oxford Gaol, as the home of another, shall end them. Here again is fantasy enough, 
but here again it is but a cloak for dead earnest purpose. What shall the next chapter in 
Toc Н history be? Let imagination and hope and faith range on and on. 


“THE influenza epidemic which preceded the Spring of 1934 removed a number 
of most useful persons; whose loss, while not important to the State, makes 
sad and curious reading. 


It will be noticed in the ИЯ that follows that influenza was by no means гезроп- 
sible for all the casualties. Indeed, the first was sudden. Upon Friday, February 13, 
a Green Line 'bus disposed of Mr. Crayton. An inquest, of course, was held, 
at which the driver, compelled by a schedule to make up time while he could, 
was exonerated from all blame, seeing that the deceased was short-sighted, absent- 
minded, parasitic in his propensities—in other words, a worthless City Vicar. When 
it was found that both his cassock pockets were filled with lumps of sugar, it was 
clear that his mind was in decay. His funeral was attended by the Verger, the 
Coroner being represented by his Clerk. No one, indeed, would have been aware 
that the ceremony was taking place had it not been for the extraordinary behaviour 
of a Corporation dust-cart horse named "Jane," who pushed aside the hearse at 
the north door, and could not be removed until the sugar found in the Vicar’s 
pocket was bestowed. His epitaph was chosen suitably. It began Here lies (as 
usual) a Journalist. 


The casualties which followed this occurrence came in a Stream of dates and 
deaths which makes surprising reading. Marriage may be a monopoly; but death 
can be no less monotonous. Мг. W. J. Musters, one of the most respected residents 
in Sanderstead Road, Banstead, passed away peacefully on February 14. His death- 
bed was attended by an auditor, who also caught the fated malady. A double 
entry was therefore made in the cemetery; with many floral tributes, including 
one which Struck a touching note, being a balance sheet worked out in snowdrops. 


On February rs the epidemic did not Stay its hand. The Rev. Leonard and 
the Rev. Sawsripce both breathed their last at their respective residences, 
surrounded by the Anglican number of wives. It was recalled by the historians 
that the word Reverend was not, until the Victorian age, employed of any but 
deceased clergymen. 


On February 16 death was at work again in Toc H circles. The Eprror of the 
JourNAL was struck down. Since the cover of the Journat is already partly printed 
in black, it was thought undesirable to add a further border. 


On February 17 a meeting of the Central Executive took place to pass the 
customary condolences. Unfortunately, Mr. P. W. Moniz was so imprudent as 
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to think it his duty to be present, although already seized with influenza. This 
must have spread among the members present, since they all went home and died 
aie the week that followed. They died (like Ralph Bigod) “ without much 
trouble." 


The Central Council was then called together to pass a tribute of respect to 
them. Again the germ got loose among their number, with the regrettable result 
that the whole hundred died. 


No one who reads this chronicle of casualties can fail to feel regret that they 
occurred. A decent interval between these episodes is usual in civilised society. 
but our readers will be very glad to know that these events, however lamentable, 
have already proved themselves to be by no means a disaster. With every credit 
to these gentlemen, whose deaths were more numerous than their virtues, and far 
more rapid than their deliberations, it must be now confessed that Toc H is stronger 
for what happened. 

* ж + * 

The first thing that occurred after this holocaust was a paralysis of the whole 
machine. No one knew what to do, or how to do it. Prophets of woe pictured 
Toc H as dead; but they, like other prophets, were deceived. Some units flickered 
and faded out entirely; others regarded the tragedy as a new consecration of Toc H, 
and surviving local leaders met together and got abreast of the emergency. Men 
who had hitherto been disregarded now turned out to be capable and willing. AH 
sorts of Strangers met and wired in. 


Out of these meetings came both new ideas and lists of likely servants for Toc H. 
A body soon replaced the Central Council; this body then swore in a strong 
Executive and gave them wise and most unwise instructions. The first thing to 
secure was that a repetition of the late calamity might not again find Toc H 
unprepared. Everything went to prove that the late lamented Staff had all been 
overworked and undermanned. They very seldom met; had few main plans, 
and did not know what other men were doing. The shortage of finance had ruled 
the situation at all points, with the result that much had been neglected. Toc H 
from having been a high-powered engine had scarcely had the fuel to go forward. 
A small stage army of the well known charaéters rushed to and fro among the 
membership, flogging their weary minds to further efforts. There were not any 
spares available, good men could not be booked or taken on; a pensions scheme 
began, but did not prosper; there was no fund for Overseas development. Here 
and there men were scnt upon crusades, but only after a long interval could anyone 
be sent to carry on. The London Marks were most of them denuded of the 
resident Chaplains, who, everyone agreed, were vital to their character and spirit. 


All this was due to shortage of finance. The Council now decided on a Ир. 
This was that Toc H could not be ‘зо thinly spread; whoever bore the name 
must toe the line, and that line must include the obligation, set out in the original 
form of the Compass Points, to make provision “for Headquarters Staff to be at 
the service of the Movement as а whole." It was discovered that the East End 
units did more towards the fulfilment of this principle than many units less hardly 
circumstanced. The spirit which built up the finance of Friendly Societies and 
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Trade Unions was then evoked to see that two true servants of Toc Н, one chaplain 
and one lay should be secured in every area. Units which did not meet their 
obligations were warned that they would not be recognised in future. 


Toc H must thus cut down for the time being. Some Houses were sold and 
the proceeds reinvested in order to secure the whole-time resident Chaplain without 
which Marks can never be secure. The atmosphere grew Sterner and more urgent; 
the rumour spread that Toc H was being re-shaped upon a firmer basis. 

The next Step was a Staff College. The site chosen for such was Oxford Gaol. 
In this two kinds of candidate were brought together, picked for the most part from 
within the membership. Some of these men took courses in the University, chiefly 
in History or Economics or Modern Languages. Onc group Stopped on and took 
Theology. From Overseas there came selected candidates who had proved their 
fighting worth, and now desired to give their lives to Toc H and to spend one or 
two years studying. This College ran upon Franciscan lines, in contrast to the 
older colleges; but none the less the cost of it was serious. It was begun as an 
immense foundation for which a great endowment was required. This came a 
year or two later—it would never have come had it not been, begun as a venture. 
Toc Н, in other words, learned to live dangerously. It thus learned to trust God's 
providence and the general public. 


It had by now a team of people writing for the Movement, and men solely con- 
cerned with the publication of this literature, which was on every bookstall in the 
country. This literature was not about Toc Н, it was about the work it had in 
hand, or plans for what it meant, please God, to do. The general public learnt 
for the first time that Toc H was not merely what news reports in papers said 
about it; it had a deeper power. The Padres side became а different thing. 
Instead of trying to replace the Padres with men training for the parochial ministry, 
Toc H now took its men mainly from business and the Services, and chiefly from 
a rather older age; it secured for them from their respective Churches due 
Ordination, not to parishes, but to the life of the Chaplains prepared to work 
with men wherever men are found. These Chaplains were allotted and available 
to serve Overseas or at home, either as Ministers within Toc H, or as Guild 
Chaplains in commercial companies. For either type of post the training they 
received in the old Colleges, or in the parishes, was found to be at points unnecessary. 


At first this step led to misapprehension. The vested interests of the parish 
system threw doubts upon this type of ministry; but after a few years the Chaplains 
remaining imperturbable and courteous and helpful to their brother clergy, won 
the esteem of men throughout the world, and thus gained Status in the Church 
everywhere. 3 


In 1936, Toc H, attaining its majority, began to grow into a noble manhood. 
It had marked down the things it meant to do. И was by then 100,000 Strong; 
it had its College in the Gaol at Oxford; ‘ts lay Staff of one hundred brethren, 
and the same number in its Chaplaincies. It had its work afloat, its work ashore; 
its Houses and its Areas fully manned; its membership throughout the Services; its 
close alliance with the business world. It Stood upon the summit of its foothills 
and faced its big main enterprise for God. TUBBY. 
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| “Che Best is Pet to Be.” 
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" ADDRESS TO BE READ AT THE CENTENARY FAMILY PARTY, A.D. 2015.” 


This great ‘ Round Robin’ (about 2 ft. 6 ins. square) was signed by those present at the ' Birthday 
Party’ on December 15, 1921, al Grosvenor House (see p. 25). The signature of Prince Henry 
4 representing the Prince of Wales, is scen by itself in the centre below the monogram of Тос Н, and 
4 many names of members still active can be identified. The original is preserved at H.Q., and will, 
we hope, bring a tear lo the eye of many of our grcal-grandchildren when it is read aloud to them 

in December, 2015. 


The original design for the Lamp of Main 


produced. in Toc M 
JOURNAL, October, 1922, logether with a suggested form of words for the 


“Ceremony of Light ' and for a Branch Petilion. AU three were sonicseitat 


modified before they were actually used al the First Birthday Festival. 


